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SERVICE OF PLATE 
Presented to Major Rogers, by the Boston Light Infantry. 
Our engraving delineates the beautiful service 
of silver ba designed and manufactured by 
Messrs. Shreve, Brown & Co.,—late Jones, 
Ball, & Co. — and by the Boston 
Light Infantry to jor Charles O. Rogers, 
on his relinquishing the command of this bril- 
liant and time-honored corps. The plate itself 
is now on exhibition at the store of the manufac- 
turers, corner of : Washington and Summer 
Streets, and has been admired by all who have 
seen it. The design is original and beautiful, 
and the execution exquisite. Many presentation 
pieces have issued from this establishment, such 
as the Cunard Vase, the Webster Vase, etc., but 
the “ Tiger ” service strikes us as far —— 
in richness and delicate elaborateness of work- 
manship, everything they 
have hitherto produced, and 
carries us back to the media- 
ot Benvenuto 
ini and his contem 

artists. The pitcher in of the 
Hebe model, eighteen inches 
high, the front decorated with 
a raised shield bearing the in- 

scription, “ Presented to 
tain Charles O. Rogers by 
the Past and Present Mem- 
bers of the Boston Light 
Infantry, as a testimonial of 
esteem entertained for him 
as an Officer and Man.” 
Over this shield on a festoon 
is borne the motto of the com- 
Death or an honor- 
able life. On either side of 
this shield are bas reliefs of an 
ancient and modern “ Tiger,” 
standing at rest, the Ameri- 
can flag forming the back- 
ground ; at the foot of the fig- 
ures the head of a tiger pro- 
truding from a silver jungle, 
designed to illustrate the fact 
that though the outward sem- 
blance of the corps has al- 
tered, the spirit which ani- 
mated it at the beginning still 
remained unchanged. Imme- 
diately above, upon the neck, 
is a round oriental shield, en- 
circled by a ray composed of 
warlike implements, ancient 
and modern. The column of 
the pitcher represents a cit- 
adel, from the top of which a 
formidable battery of guns is 
prsented, while through four 
embrasures in the sides guns 
of heavier calibre protrude. 
The base of the pitcher, of 
burnished silver, is the form 
of the groundwork of a fortifi- 
cation, on each of the four 
bastions of which repose a 
helmet of Mars upon swords 
crossed. The handle is sur- 
mounted by the head of a 
tiger, and from the point of 
attachment, a laurel wreath 
extends around the rim to the 
lip. The goblets bear on the 
front a raised shield with the 


The shield springs from a 
glory of military emblems 
elegantly engraved upon the 
silver. The column repre- 
sents ansupright cannon, sur- 
rounded'’by guns with fixed 
bayonets and swords, a knap- 
sack resting on the base with 
stacks of cannon balls in 
the rear. The goblets are 
fitting companions for the 
pitcher. The salver is twenty- 
two and a half inches long b 
fifteen, outside the finish. 4 
is surrounded by a white, 
richly chased oriental border, 
inside ot which is a circle of 


shields, inscribed “ B. L. I.,” 
surrounded by military em- 
blems. The handles are orna- 
mented by heads of the tiger. 
On the inside surface of the 


salver, is a wreath of oak and laurel, supporting 
scrolls upon which the names of the donors ap- 
, in the centre of which is the inscription, 

* Presented to Charles O. Rogers, as a testimo- 
nial of esteem, and in appreciation of his untir- 
ing and successful exertions to promote the in- 
terests of the Boston Light Infantry, while Com- 
mander of the Corps. 1859.” The whole service 
cost nearly one thousand dollars. It is a fine 
——— of the work produced by Messrs. 
hreve, Brown & Co., the manufacturers, whose 
store, 226 Washington Street, is the finest estab- 
lishment of its kind in this city, or indeed in this 
country. Our drawing of the plate was made 
from a photograph taken by Silsbee, Case & Co. 
Major Rogers, the recipient of this compli- 
ment, joined the Infantry in 1844, and in 1851 
was elected a lieutenant. He has commanded the 


corps from 1854 till the present summer, when he 
was elected major of the newly organized battal- 
ion. The occasion of presentin ‘the plate was a 
highly interesting one. It took place at the 
armory in the latter partof last month. We find 
in the files of the Boston Evening Gazette, whose 
chief editor was long an officer and soldier in the 
Light Infantry, the interesting particulars of this 
scene. From this source we learn that the pre- 
sentation speech was made by Private Richard 
A. Newell, Co A., 2d Battalion, who spoke as 
follows : 

Masor Rogers :—A short time since you had 
the good fortune to be elected to the honorable 
ory you now occupy, and at the same time we 

ad the misfortune to lose a good commander. 
You had been with us for many long years, and 
had endeared yourself to us by your numerous 
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acts of kindness toward us as individuals, and by 
your constant efforts in our behalf as members ~ 
of the Boston Light Infantry. You have been 
unremitting in your efforts to place our corps in 
the front rank of the Volunteer Militia, and make 
it an honor to thecity of Boston. How well you 
have succeeded, I leave it to the public to judge ; 
it is enough to say that we are more than satis- 
fied with the result. During the period you 
were in command, no officer or private was more 
prompt at drills and business meetings than your- 
self, and all the duties of your office were most 
worthily fulfilled by you. The loss we sustained 
at your promotion we deemed at the time irre- 
parable, not having then in mind our present 
worthy and efficient head. On your leaving the ® 
<r we could not allow the opportunity to pass 
without in some way testifying and express- 
to you feelings to- 
s you. Forthis pur 
a committee was a © 
prepare a testimonial in which 
every member of the corps 
could ipate. The result 
of their labors you now see 
before you, and I have been 
requested, as one of the oldest 
members, to present it to you, 
and I now beg your accept- 
ance of it, not as a mere mat- 
ter of form, but as a sincere 
expression of our esteem and 
regard for you. May it al- 
ways remind you of time 
when you were with us and 
of us—of the drills, parades 
and encampments in which 
you have participated, with 
their many pleasant incidents 
and associations, and of the 
harmony and good feeling 
that have always character- 
ized the intercourse between 
us. I know I speak the sen- 
timents of every member of 
the corps, when I say there 
never was a commander more 
universally res 
yourself, and on my own re- 
sponsibility I can say that 
when under my command 
you exemplified the lessons 
you taught us, in discipline 
and obedience to orders in the 
most satisfactory manner. * 
Major Rogers responded 
with much emotion. It would 
be useless, he said, to say to 
the audience that he lacked 
words to express his heartfelt 
ratitude for the partiality 
that had made him the reci 
ient of such favor at the hai 
of the Boston Light Infantry. 
Words failed him, and feel- 
ings tery | up from his heart 
prevented his utterance. It 
needed no testimonial to re- 
mind him of the relations he 
had sustained to the com- 
ny. * * He thanked 
ot most heartily for their 
testimonial. There was a 
coincidence in its 
towal with the fact that he 
had to-day moved into a new 
house, which the gift would 
grace, and in which the cor 
would always find a cord 
and sincere welcome. Th 
all his life he should gu 
the beautiful token as the 
proudest monument that 
could have been inscribed to 
him. He would cherish it 
with pride and —— and 
when he should have passed 
away, his children, knowing 
its history, would prize it as 
dearly ashimself. He closed 
by thanking the corps indi- 
vidually and collectively for 
their unremitting kindness to 
him, and wishing for them, in 
all their — of life, ha 
iness and pros — 
le, elegant gift to 
their retiring commander is a 
ee of the liberal good feel- 
ing of the “ Boston Tigers.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GORY LOCK. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“Loox, Pierre! O, look! I do believe he can 
walk! See there!” 

“Nonsense, Marie. He’ll fall if you don’t 
take care, and make that queer little nose of his 
still flatter and broader than it is.” 

“Hush, sir! You are aslanderer! His nose 
is not flat, nor broad, nor queer, neither !” 

“Jt isn’t? Ah, well, I must be mistaken, I 
suppose. Don’t let him fallon that sharp—” 

“ Silence! What do you mean by calling such 
a nose as that sharp? Pierre, I’m ashamed of 
you!” 

“No wonder; I’m ashamed of myself. But 
I'll get it right after a while. Take care, my 
son ; if that natural nose of yours should come 
into an unnatural conjunction—” 

“Hush! You are laughing at me. Who ever 
heard of a natural nose, or—” 

“Marie, you are unreasonable. If the nose 
is neither a flat, nor a sharp, nor a natural one, 
what on earth must I call it? I know no other 
key to put it in, for my part; but if you will 
only tell me what sort of a nose you wish it to 
be, I'll acknowledge it—yea, swear to it—with 
all my heart.” 

“Why, you provoking creature, you ; I just 
want you to call his nose exactly what it is—a 
pretty nose, and the very image of your own, 
though you don’t deserve such a compliment ; 
or to have such a pretty little boy, with such a 
dear little nose, either.” 

“ Well, well; I beg the moutard’s pardon and 
yours, too. I am not a judge of noses, I humbly 
confess it. It’s my misfortune, not my fault.” 

“Then we must forgive you, I suppose. Shall 
we, darling? Shall we forgive papa ?” 

“Papa! papa! Pap—pap—papa !” 

“ Listen, Pierre. Bless his little heart, how 
plain he says it! He takes after his mother. I 
could say several words distinctly at his age, and 
that’s more than his papa could do, I'll venture 
to say.” 

“You are right, Marie, I have no doubt. 
Your tongue got the start of mine then, and it 
has kept it ever since.” 

“At it again, sir. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, to talk so.” 

“And soIam. I would not talk so if I could 
help it. I would talk as fast as you do.” 

“ Quit it, you incorrigible tease. Do let me 
have some peace, if you can’t—Look, husband ! 
look! See how he steps out! Show him your 
watch, now, and see if he wont walk and get it. 
There! Look! Let him alone. Look! He 
walks! He walks! Blessed darling!” And 
the fair young mother snatched her baby-boy to 
her bosom, while she covered him with kisses 
and bedewed him with her tears. 

This baby-locomotion and nose-ological non- 
sense may seem stupid to the reader, but it was 
far otherwise to the actors in the scene, who oc- 
cupied a snug cottage on the coast of France, 
not far from the seaport of Dieppe. So much 
for the place. The time was a few years before 
the breaking out of the bloody French revolution. 

Pierre Colbert and his pretty little wife Marie, 
were of the humbler renks of the bourgeoisie, and 
were in barely comfortable circumstances ; but 
it is doubtful whether there was one noble or 
wealthy household in the whole realm of France 
which enjoyed more happiness or felt more thor- 
oughly contented than they. They had affec- 
tionate and kindly hearts, vigorous and healthy 
‘bodies, a comfortable support, a wonderful baby, 
with a nose just like its father, and they loved 
each other with an intensity of devotion which 
no patrician couple ever yet surpassed. What 

re could they desire ? 

Marie’s greatest trouble was that her husband 
was so often absent. He was a sailor, and since 
the commencement of the then existing war with 
England, had been serving aboard a privateer, 
Pierre had taken for his model in bravery and 
seamanship the world-renowned Jean Bart, and 
had trodden in his footsteps most worthily. The 
exploit which had obtained him the command of 
the vessel in which he now sailed, was one of the 
most brilliant in the annals of marine warfare ; 
and but a few weeks before his introduction to 
“the reader, he had taken two large English ships 
into Brest, under cover of a fog, in the very teeth 
of the “channel fleet.” 

His vessel—“ La Belle Maric ”’—a trim-built 
brigantine, had had several desperate conflicts 


with British cruisers of superior force, and was 
a perpetual terror to their commerce. To this 
day, she and her gallant captain are remembered 
with pride by the French people, and particularly 
by the hardy mariners of La Manche. 

It was during one of Pierre’s short respites 
from labor and peril that the little domestic in- 
terlude above recorded took place. It was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of an old man who 
lived in aneighboring cottage. 

“ Bon jour!—good morning, Pere Bruneau! 
Is that a letter you have got ?” 

“ Yes. I saw it at the post office, and I thought 
I would bring it out to you. They were all look- 
ing at it, and wondering what sort of a letter it 
could be.” 

“ Merci—thank you—Pere Bruneau. Take a 
chair and rest yourself, wont you.” 

“No, I thank you. I must get home. Good- 
bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Pere Bruneau.” 

“ What is it, Pierre? Who is it from? Bless 
me, what a seal! It is as big asa plate. Do 
tell me what it is, Pierre !”’ 

“ Well, my dear, it is simply a line from the 
Minister of the Marine, requiring my attendance 
in Paris—or rather in Versailles—as soon as 
possible.” 

“ It’s no harm, is it ?” 

“ Why, you foolish little Marie! You are all 
trembling, and as white as a sheet !” 

“ Well, you see, I thought—that is—I—I—” 

“You thought, did you? Then it is no won- 
der you turned pale with such an unusual effort! 
There, your cheek begins to bloom again! But 
the fact is, dear Marie, there is no need to think 
anything at all about it. Just you pack upa 
few things for me and let me be off. I'll be back 
in a day or two. You had better let Babette 
take the child over to my sister’s, and you go 
and spend one day at least with your mother. 
You have been promising the old lady so long, 
that I am positively ashamed of you. You can 
walk up the beach at your leisure, while I hurry 
on to catch the diligence. It’s lucky I got the 
letter so early in the day.” 

So Pierre started in a few minutes, Marie fol- 
lowed about an hour later, and last of all, Ba- 
bette appeared at the gate, with the baby in her 
arms, and a cap nearly three feet high on her 
head, a la mode des Cauchoises. In due time 
Pierre reached Paris, Marie her mother’s, and 
Babette and baby the hospitable mansion of 
Pierre’s sister, Madame Gerard. 

Pierre Colbert’s fame had reached ministerial 
and even royal ears, and when he arrived at Ver- 
sailles he was introduced to the king, and re- 
ceived some very handsome compliments, all of 
which he valued at somewhere about their in- 
trinsic worth. His services, however, besides 
procuring hire compliments, secured him a re- 
ward which he estimated at a much higher rate ; 
one, indeed, which had long been the object of 
his ardent though secret ambition. 


The young sailor hurried back the first mo- 
ment he could obtain permission. [le did not 
stop at all at Dieppe, but strode rapidly along 
the beach to his suburban cottage. It was one 
of the happiest periods of his life, and his heart 
beat high with love and hope and bright antic- 
ipations of a glorious future. Nothing now 
seemed so high as to be beyond the reach of a 
strong arm, a steady purpose, a stout will, and a 
dauntless heart. 

When he reached his home, the young hus- 
band was surprised to see the house still shut up 
and deserted. He had been gone four days, and 
it was not at all likely that Marie would remain 
in Dieppe so long as that. Where could she be ? 
At Madame Gerard's, perhaps. He hurried 
thither, and found his little boy and the maid— 
but no Marie. 

His sister and her husband were eagerly ques- 
tioned, but they knew nothing whatever of the 
missing one. They supposed she must still be 
at her mother’s, though they had been surprised 
that she should stay so long, and Monsieur Ge- 
rard had intended to go to town that evening 
and learn how it was. 

Pierre Colbert felt a nameless dread taking 
possession of his soul. Marie would certainly 
have returned befure this time if something un- 
usual had not happened to her. She must be ill, 
surely. Stopping only long enough to kiss his 
little boy, he retraced his steps to the town, fear 
and apprehension urging bim forward more 
swiftly even than hope and joy had done a few 
minutes before. His rapid strides soon brought 
him to Dieppe, and to his wife’s mother's. 

“Ts Marie here?” he asked, eagerly,.as soon 


as he could obtain admission to the house. 

“Marie? No, indeed. She has gone home 
long ago. She came on Monday, and went away 
on Tuesday afternoon about four o’clock.” 

Pierre staggered back and fell into a seat, his 
limbs refusing to support him. He felt as if the 
weight of some terrible calamity—he knew not 
what—was upon him ; as if the shadow of some 
approaching evil had suddenly darkened his 
whole future life. The danger was all the more 
fearful from its shadowy uncertainty. Something 
of importance—some serious misfortune—could 
alone have caused this sudden disappearance. 
What could it be ? 

Pierre’s cottage was but little more than a mile 
from the outskirts of Dieppe, and the path 
which led to it ran along the hard, smooth sea- 
beach. It was used only by a few fishermen and 
their families, and was the last place where dan- 
ger of any sort was to be apprehended. Little 
children traversed it every day in perfect safety. 

It was now almost night, but all that remained 
of the day and as much of the night as could in 
any way be used for the purpose, were spent in 
anxious, indefatigable efforts and inquiries—but 
with no good result. Marie had been seen leav- 
ing the town. but at that point every trace 
seemed to have vanished. No one had seen her 
afterwards, and she had certainly never reached 
home. 

From midnight till dawn poor Pierre paced 
the floor of his lonely habitation, and harassed 
his brain with vain efforts to probe this cruel 
mystery. As soon as daylight began to appear, 
he left the house and took the road to the beach. 
He had no particular object in view, but merely 
gave way toa feeling of overmastering, uncon- 
trollable restlessness. 

A quarter of a mile, perhaps, from his cottage 
he saw something before him that looked like a 
human figure, sitting on a stone, by the sea-side. 
As he drew nearer he saw that it was a woman, 
and a few steps more enabled him to see that it 
was Maric ! 

With an exultant cry he sprang towards her ; 
but, to his ineffable amazement, instead of rush- 
ing into his arms, she fled from him, with pierc- 
ing shrieks and every mark of extreme terror 
and detestation. Painfully bewildered and 
alarmed, he continued to pursue her, while she 
redoubled her speed and her outcries, with frantic 
gestures expressive of fear and abhorrence. 

The poor creature soon fell exhausted to the 
earth, but still feebly prolonged her agonizing 
shrieks, mingled with tears and sobs and piteous 
prayers for mercy. 

‘‘Great Heaven! Marie, don’t you know 
me ?”’ cried the terrified husband, as he attempt- 
ed to take her in his arms. 

She made no answer, showed no sign of recog- 
nition, but still writhed and struggled and 
shrieked and begged for mercy till her strength 
was almost gone, and nothing bat a faint moan 
could be heard to issue from her lips. 

Pierre tenderly raised her in his arms, and 
gazed at her, long and carnestly. Alas, alas, 
what a change was there! Where was the love- 
ly, laughing girl whom he had left so lately with 
as much careless security as if they had but 
parted at breakfast to meet again at dinner? 
She was no more—as truly so as if the grave had 
closed upon her form forever. What remained 
was the merest wreck and shadow of her former 
self. 

But it was not the attenuated features and 
sunken cheeks which looked as if many weeks 
of illness had wasted them away ; nor was it the 
wan complexion in which no one now would 
imagine that roses ever could have bloomed ; 
nor was it the torn, disordered dress, nor the 
wildly dishevelled hair—it was none of these 
things that forced from the strong man’s eyes 
great drops that seemed wrung from the inmost 
recesses of a bursting heart. Jt was not what 
he saw in that beloved face, but what he saw not 
—for the light of intelligence was gone, the sun 
of reason had set to rise no more. 

With sobs of irrepressible anguish heaving his 
manly breast, Pierre Colbert bore her carefully 
and tenderly to their desolate home, though she 
shrieked and struggled and strove feebly to es- 
cape from him. He lost no time in summoning 
medical aid—the best that Dieppe could afford— 
to the couch of the sufferer ; but alas, no one had 
any hope to give him! Some terrible shock, 
they told him, had so jarred the rer pred 
ery of her nervous system, that no human skill 


could set itright again. If she ever did recover 
her reason, it would only be to die. 
After this terrible announcement, Picrre sat as 


silent and as rigid ag a marble statue, never no- 
ticing any one, and never stirring except to min- 
ister to the wants of his wife. 

This state of things tasted for two days and 
nights, during which time the indefatigable 
watcher hardly ever turned his eyes away from 
Marie’s face. Like a taper, flaring and burning 
and wasting in every direction, her remnant of 
life was rapidly consumed ; her ravings, her vi- 
olent excitement gradually subsided as she grew 
feebler and feebler, until at last she lay motion- 
less upon her bed, weaker than an infant on its 
mother’s knee. 

As Pierre bent over his dying wife, almost 
doubting whether the faint, fluttering heart had 
not ceased to beat, he saw her lips move. A 
whisper issued from them, barely audible, but 
natural in tone and manner. She was perfectly 
sane. 

The purport of the whisper was to beg that 
all might leave the room. She wished to be 
alone with her husband. Her request was com- 
plied with. Her mother and several friends who 
were present left the room. 

Pierre and Marie were alone for some fifteen 
or twenty minutes. At the end of that time a 
low cry from the former attracted the attention 
of the others, and the living stood face to face 
with the dead. The sweet, suffering spirit was 
already launched upon the shoreless sea, and far 
beyond the sphere of human vision. 


At Marie’s funeral there were those among the 
spectators who expressed the belief that Pierre 
Colbert was a man deficient in natural feeling. 
To asuperficial observer such might have appeared 
to be the case, for he exhibited few external signs 
of grief. Even those who knew him best thought 
his deportment was very strange. He seemed to 
act mechanically, almost like one in a dream, 
and yet it was easy to see that his pre-occupation 
was not the result of sorrow alone. Men shook 
their heads, whispered ominously, and expressed 
their fears that, like poor Marie, he was “ touched 
in the brain.” 

What took place between husband and wife in 
their last interview no one knew. That some- 
thing of importance had occurred, however, was 
the universal belief. Pierre kept his own coun- 
sel, and spoke to no one on thator any other 
subject, unless in cases where absolute necessity 
required it. 

At the time of which we speak, there lay at 
anchor, in the harbor of Dieppe, a French three- 
decker, called “ Za Pucelle d'Orleans,” which 
was commanded by the Marquis Alphonse 
d’Armandier, a captain of some celebrity as a 
fighting man, but still better known as a rou of 
the most abandoned character. At that day, in 
France, to be noble and to be dissolute were al- 
most synonymous terms; but few, even of his 
dissipated order, had reached such pre-eminence 
in debauchery as the Capitaine de Vaisseau, Al- 
phonse d’Armandier, Marquis, Cordon Bleu, 
etc., ete 

As “birds of a feather flock together,” this 
officer had gathered round him a set of lieuten- 
ants, etc., whose fame, for every spevies of gross 
immorality, had become proverbial, not only in 
France, but throughout Europe. Honest men 
shunned them, and honest women avoided them 
as they would a pestilence. This “bad emi- 
nence” had gained for them the unenviable so- 
briquet of du Diable,”—* children of 
the devil,”—and as such they were universally 
known. 

For all the traits of character which cause a 
proud and vicious aristocracy to be hated and 
feared by the people at large, these young men 
were eminently conspicuous, even in that age of 
pampered nobles and half-starved roturiers ; and 
yet, being rich and powerful, they were courted 
and admired by thousands. This increased their 
facilities tor mischief, and led them still farther 
into every species of unbridled license and cruel 
oppression. 

It was none the less true, however, that con- 
duct such as that of Armandier and his fellows 
was slowly but surely building up, in the hearts 
of the French people, a mighty monument in 
memory of wrongs and sufferings endured for 
ages, which was destined ere long to fall by its 
own weight, and crush the throne of France and 
its supporters in one vast mass of madness, mis- 
ery and blood. 

And still, though the low muttering of the 
thunders of the revolution was already distinctly 
audible, no thought of danger or of retribution 
ever disturbed the orgies of “ Les Enfans du Di- 
able.” They were all assembled in the captain's 
cabin of the Pacelle d’ Orleans, whiling away, 
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with cards and wine, the tedious hours between 
lunch and dinner. 

There were present, besides the captain, the 
Counts Henri de Chavigny and Louis de Sau- 
terre; the Viscount Guillaume de Bellegarde ; 
the Chevalier Victor de St. Aubrey, and Mes- 
sieurs Antoine and Eugene de Bauduy, cousins 
and cadets of noble families; their respective 
ranks in the service being designated by the 
order in which they have been named. 

“ Tonnere de Dieu!’’ exclaimed the captain ; 
“how sultry it is here! This cabin is as hot as 
Beelzebub’s back kitchen in the dog-days! I’m 
all in a liquefaction.” 

“And what do you know about Beelzebub and 
his kitchen, mon capitaine? Did you ever hap- 
pen to be there ?” 

“That’s a pretty question to ask, Chavigny. 

Pray, who ought to know the temperature of the 
devil’s kitchen, if his own children do not? I’m 
surprised at you.” 
. “True, captain, I didn’t think of that. At 
all events, it you don’t know how hot old 
hornie’s apartments are now, you will be very 
sure to find out all about it some day. You may 
trust him for that.” 

“Perhaps. But you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to speak so disrespectfully of your fath- 
er, nicknaming bim in that improper manner.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, itis you that nick- 
name him. I heard you call him ‘old Nick’ 
not half an hour ago. You might at least have 
had the grace to say ‘elderly Nicholas.’ ” 

“Well, yes. That’s a bad habit, I confess. I 
learned it from the English. But I wont coun- 
t any disrespect to parents aboard of this 
ship.” 

“So be it. I don’t wonder at all at your anx- 
iety not to offend the old gentleman. You have 
good reasons for it, I dare say.” 

“ Well, well ; I don’t think any of us have a 
right to set up for saints. We are genuine En- 
fans du Diable, one and all, unless we except St. 
Aubrey. He’s young and chicken-hearted, but 
he’ll come on in time. And I tell you now, 
when you talk of the devil—” 

“ He’s sure to appear—and there he is!” 

“Hallo! Who the deuce are you ?” 

“A man,” replied an individual in a sea-faring 
garb, who had suddenly made his appearance 
among the revellers, no one knew how or whence. 

“Aman? Then you are not our highly re- 
spected parent, as Chavigny asserts ?” 

“I don’t deny that I have a spice of the devil 
in me at this moment.” 

“ Then, in the name of that distinguished per- 
sonage—in the devil’s name, in short—who are 
you, and whence do you come ?” 


“T am a French sailor, and I came from with- 
out, through that window.” 

“ The deuce you did! Well, Mr. French sail- 
or, will you be so very kind as to inform us why 
you preferred the window, to walking in, as 
others do, by the door ?” 

“Thad no choice. I knew that I would not 
be admitted at the door.” 

“Well, upon my word and honor, you are a 
little the coolest knave I ever met with. You 
had no choice, eh? Well, you shall have your 
choice now. I'll give you twenty-five blows of 
the ‘cat,’ and then tamble you out of the win- 
dow, or thirty, and let you walk out at the door. 
Come, sir, make a choice, and be quick about it. 
Shall we give you twenty-five or thirty ?” 

“ You shall give me neither.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I wont let you.” 

“ Mille bombes! We'll soon see that, you in- 
fernal scoundrel! Call the sentry !” 

“Hold!” cried the sailor, springing to the 
cabin door, locking it, and putting the key in his 
pocket. “ You shall hear me first. A few days 
ago you and your brother devils met a young 
woman walking on the beach, near St. Catlftr- 
ine’s well, where you had been drinking and ca- 
rousing. In spite of prayers and tears which 
might have moved any heart not wholly turned 
to stone, you seized her, stifled her cries, and 
carried her off to this accursed ship, this float- 
ing sink of abominations, where you kept her a 
prisoner for three days and nights, and after you 
had worked your hellish wills upon her, and be- 
reft her of her senses, you turned her loose upon 
the shore todic! Disloyal Frenchmen! dishon- 
ored gentlemen! scum of humanity and true 
spawn of the devil! though immeasurably un- 
worthy of an honest seaman’s sword, I challenge 
you, Alphonse d’ Armandier, to single combat.” 

“And who are you, fellow, who dares to use 
such language to a French nobleman ?” 


“T am Pierre Colbert, the husband of her 
whom you so basely dishonored and so foully 
murdered ; and ere she was laid in the grave, I 
swore on the holy cross of Christ to avenge that 
foul murder and that base dishonor, by shedding 
your heart’s blood.” 

“‘ Que le diable n’emporte—may the deuce fly 
away with me if you would not make a capital 
hand to play injured husbands at one of the two- 
penny theatres! But allow me to tell you, sir, 
that when I fight, it must be with a gentleman— 
not with such canaille as you.” 

“ Hold, sir! It is I that condescend when I 
place an honest man’s son upon an equality with 
a ravisher and murderer. The time is near at 
hand when nobility will no longer be a cloak for 
crime in this realm of France. But even now, 
sir, it shall not avail you in this case. You will 
not dare to deny that an officer of his majesty’s 
navy is a gentleman—nay, in all things affecting 
his honor, the peer of royalty itself.” 

“Insolent hound! what are you prating of ? 
What have you to do with his majesty’s navy ?” 

“Read that,” said Pierre, taking from his 
pocket and unrolling an official looking docu- 
ment, engrossed on parchment, and bearing the 
royal seal and signature. 

It was a commission, in due form, constituting 
Pierre Colbert a lieutenant in the royal navy, in 
consideration of his important services, and his 
numerous and brilliant achievements in the pres- 
ence of the enemy. 

“And if that is not sufficient,” continued 
Pierre, “perhaps this will serve to quicken your 
perceptions.” And he struck the marquis a 
smart blow on the face with the fingers of his 
open hand. 

The arguments were both unanswerable, and 
the nobleman had no choice but to prepare for 
the combat. The rapier, of course, was to be the 
arbiter of the quarrel. 

Alphonse d’Armandier was one of the most 
accomplished swordsmen of his day, and was 
just as certain of slaying the insolent roturier 


| as he was of his ability to draw his weapon. 


Like most of his order, he looked down upon the 
“people” with sovereign contempt, and could 
hardly conceive of a plebeian hand wielding with 
any degree of skill what he regarded as par ex- 
cellence the arm of a gentleman. 

Pierre Colbert was not perhaps so thoroughly 
versed in the technicalities of sword-play as his 
adversary, but in some important respects he was 
greatly his superior. A temperate and laborious 
life had toughened his originally powerful mus- 
cles until they had become almost like cords of 
‘steel. From similar causes, his nervous system 
was in a perfectly sound and healthy condition, 
so that his eye was as keen as a falcon’s, and his 
hand as steady as the rock-ribbed earth itself. 


The marquis, on the other hand, by ten or 
twelve years of reckless dissipation, had greatly 
impaired the advantages which he had obtained 
from nature or acquired by art. Still, however, 
he was more than a match for nineteen swords- 
men out of twenty, and he was fully determined 
to make short work of the presumptuous priva- 
teersman. The fate of poor Marie, which would 
have hung like a dead weight upon the sword of 
any man who had a conscience, gave him little 
uneasiness. Compunction for past wickedness 
had long since ceased to trouble him. 

The fight commenced. A struggle for life be- 
tween two such men could not fail to be a pain- 
fully interesting spectacle. Eye to eye, hand to 
hand, foot to foot, every nerva and muscle 
braced to the utmost, and pass answering pass, 
and lunge answering lunge, as cach one sought 
his opponent’s heart, or strove to protect his 
own. One who knew him well would have no- 
ticed that Pierre was not putting forth all his 
strength. His object probably was to encourage 
the self sufficiency and consequent recklessness 
of the marquis. 

Fiercer and more terribly coma, 
combat; more and more rapidly the Bright 
blades flashed and clashed and clattered; and 
more and more eager became the glances of the 
spectators, as they held their breath and clenched 
their hands and bit their lips, unconsciously, in 
the intensity of their excitement. Disengage- 
ment, and feint, and ever-ready riposte, and 
lunges in quarte, in fierce, in prime, and in se- 
conde, followed each other with a lightning-like 
rapidi hich set at fault the keenest eyes 
among watchers. 

In vain Armandier put in requisition every re- 
source, and trick, and expedient of the art which 
had so often saved his worthless life and de- 
stroyed that of a better man. Like an incarna- 


tion of dread Nemesis, Marie’s avenger pressed 
upon him, acquiring new strength apparently as 
his own arm became weaker and his breath grew 
shorter, till at length, beating down his guard 
with tremendous force, and summoning all his 
energies for one tiger-like spring, Colbert lunged 
straight at the captain’s heart, and drove his 
weapon home with a fury that nothing could re- 


sist, till the point issued from his back, and the - 


cross-guard of the hilt struck violently against 
his breast-bone. As the sword was withdrawn, 
a gush of bright red blood followed it. Then 
succeeded a wild tossing of the arms, a tottering 
step or two, a heavy fall, and Alphonse Marquis 
d’Armandier surrendered his guilty soul to its 
Creator and its judge. 

Colbert looked calmly on till life was fully ex- 
tinct. He then drew from his bosom a tress of 
long, soft, silky hair and dipped it in the blood 
which was welling from Armandier’s heart. 
Having performed this act as solemnly as if he 
had been engaged in some hallowed religious 
rite, he restored the tress to his bosom, and then, 
turning to Chavigny, said : 

“‘ Monsieur le Comte, it is now your turn.” 

“« My turn to do what ?” 

“To die!” 

Chavigny shuddered. He was a brave man in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, but there 
was something in Colbert’s deportment, some- 
thing in the iron determination of his look, in 
the stedfast glare of his eye, and above all in the 
bloody example he had just given of his extra- 
ordinary strength and skill, which chilled the 
roué’s heart with horror. He knew that he was 
equally guilty with the captain, and the aspect of 
the young sailor told him more emphatically 
than words could have done, that they two could 
never live together on this sublunary world. He 
had great confidence, however, in his acknowl- 
edged skill in the use of the sword, and crossed 
blades with his opponent with a confident bear- 
ing and a bold, defiant eye. 

Chavigny was a younger and more active man 
than Armandier, and the combat was of some- 
what longer duration, but Pierre’s superior pow- 
ers of endurance soon began to tell against him. 
As the count’s energy showed signs of flagging, 
his antagonist, redoubling the force and rapidity 
of his attacks, utterly disconcerted -him, and 
finally, with a tremendous lunge in seconde, drove 
his sword in to the hilt, beneath his fifth rib. 

Two of his companions caught the dying man 
in their arms, while the warm biood spouted over 
them from head to foot. He gasped once or 
twice, struggled violently for a instant—and then 
all was still. 

Pierre looked on with stern impassibility, as a 
professional headsman might contemplate the 
body of a sufferer on the block. When life had 
fully departed, he took out the lock of hair again 
and repeated the terrible baptism of blood. To 
the spectators, this was truly an awful scene, for 
each one felt that that innocent victim’s tress 
would soon be dyed in his own heart's blood. 

Without speaking a word, Pierre made a mo- 
tion with his sword towards Louis de Sauterre. 
The latter understood it, and though he would 
have given every acre of his princely domain to 
avoid the conflict (and whatever might have been 
the position of his ancestors, his patronymic ap- 
pellation was an arrant misnomer in his own 
case), he knew that it was impossible to do so 
without rendering himself infamous. To com- 
pass the dishonor and death of a woman of the 
people was a small matter in the eyes of the 
count’s compeers, but to refuse to take an injured 
husband's life, under the “‘ code of honor,” was 
infamy. 

For Louis de Sauterre, then, there was no es- 
cape. He was but an ordinary swordsman, and 
a mere child in the hands of Colbert, hardly able 
to maintain a show of resistance. At the very 
first onset the latter beat down his guard with 
crushing force, and drove his avenging sword 
deep into his vitals. He expired instantly, and 
the gory lock being steeped in his blood, Pierre 
Colbert was ready for another trial, and victim. 

With gloomy determination, Guillaume de 
Bellegarde came forward and fell the same easy 
prey to the avenger’s sword. Eugene de St. Au- 
brey then advanced, but Colbert motioned him 
aside, and called on Antoine de Bauduy, who 
fell like the others, and then on his cousin, who 
shared the same fate. 

Pierre now took the tress, which he had dipped 
in the blood of every victim, and placed it in his 
bosom, next his heart. He was then about to 
leave the vessel, but St. Aubrey again offered to 
cross swords with him. 


“No, Monsieur le Vicomte,” he said, “ you are 
innocent of any actual participation in this 
affair. I seek not your life.” 

“T am an officer of La Pacelle d’Orleans,” 
insisted the viscount, “ and can claim no exemp- 
tion from the fate of the rest.” 

Pierre was about to put him aside, but a 
thought seemed suddenly to strike him; he 
bowed, and threw himself on guard. St. Au- 
brey was very young, and a very inexperienced 
swordsman, but at the very first pass he struck 
Pierre full upon the breast, and pierced him to 
the heart, so that he fell heavily upon the floor. 

“‘ Great Heaven,” cried the young man ; .“ you 
have suffered me to kill you without making any 
resistance!” And he kneeled down to examine 
the wound from which he had just withdrawn 
his sword. 

Pierre’s bosom was covered with blood, and 
the gory lock had received its last baptism in the 
blood of that heart to which its owner had been 
dearer than life. His lips moved, but no sound 
was audible. St. Aubrey bent down, placed his 
ear close to the mouth of the dying man, and 
caught the last word, articulated with his latest 
breath. That word was “ Marrs!” 


BRUSSELS. 


What a charming place this city of lace and 
carpets is! Clean as a parlor, not a speck nor a 
stain to be seen anywhere, with less of Dutch 
stiffness and more of French ease, so that you do 
not feel so much like an intruder as in most other 
strange cities. Brussels is akind of vestibule to 
Paris ; its streets, its shops, its public edifices are 
all reflections, in miniature, of those of the 
French metropolis. It has long seemed to me so 
natural a preparation for the meridian splendors 
of Paris, that to go thither in any other way 
than through Brussels, is as if you should enter 
a saloon by a back window, rather than through 
the legitimate front door. In one respect I pre- 
fer Brussels to Paris; it is smaller, and your 
mind takes it all in at once. In the French cap- 
ital, its very vastness bewilders you. You are 
in the condition of the gentleman whose wife 
was so fat that when he wished to embrace her, 
he was obliged to make two actions of the feat, 
and use a bit of chalk to insure the proper distri- 
bution of his caress. But in Brussels, everything 
is so harmoniously and compactly combined, 
that you can enjoy it all at once. How does 
one’s mind treasure up his rambles through these 
fair streets and gay arcades, his leisurely walks 
on these spacious boulevards, or under the dense 
shade of this lovely park, his musings in this fine 
old church of Ste. Gudule, whose gorgeous win- 
dows symbolize the heavenly bow, and whose air 
of devotion is eloquent of the undying hope 
which abides within its consecrated precincts !— 
Aguecheek. 


MORAL COURAGE, 


Sidney Smith, in his work on moral philos- 
ophy, speaks in this wise of what men lose for 
want of a little moral courage, or independence 
of mind: “A great deal of talent is lost in the 
world for the want of a little courage. Every 
day sends to the grave a number of obscure men, 
who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making a 
first effort; and who, it they could have been in- 
duced to begin, would in all probability, have 
gone great lengths in the career of fame. The 
fact is, that to do anything in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand back, shivering and 
thinking of the cold and danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as we can. It will 
not do to be perpetually calculating tasks, and 
adjusting nice chances ; it did very well before 
the flood, when a man could consult his friends 
upon an intended publication for a hundred and 
fifty years and then live to see its success after- 
wards; but at presenta man waits and doubts, 
and hesitates, and consults his brother, and his 
uncle, and particular friends, till, one day, he 
finds that he is sixty years of age; that he has 
lost so mach time in consulting his first cousin 
and particular friends, that he has no more time 
to follow their advice.” 


A QUEER STORY. 


We learned a queer little bit of history lately. 
A short time since, a citizen, in order to preve' 
his creditors from getting his property, signed es 
some $20,000 in real estate to his stepsons. 
Stepsons had deeds recorded, and in about three 
days had real estate converted into money, with- 
out stepfather knowing anything of the matter. 
Having converted real estate into money, step- 
sons started for the west, leaving stepfather to 
“grin and bear it” as best he can. Stepfather 
having put all his property out of his hands, now 
finds Sinself without sufficient funds to go in 
ursuit of stepsons. It now looks as if stepsons 
Pad sold stepfather, and got stepfather into a 
tight place. Stepfather begins to think that he 
might better have settled with his creditors. In 
endeavoring to be “ smart,” he has reduced him- 
self to two shirts and a bootjack.—Philadelphia — 
Gazette. 


Nations in a state of war are like individuals 
in a state of intoxication ; they Sequel 
tract debts when drunk, which they are o 
to pay when sober. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RED BREAST. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


Fair bird! why lingerest thou 

High on the top of yonder tree, 

There warbling forth thy notes of glee, 
While morn is shining now? 


For see! thy cherished young 
Are waked from dreams by soft sunlight, 
And chirp—for thee so glad their sight— 
Near where thy nest is swung. 


Go to thy little ones; 
See, they are sipping now the dew 
That sparkles on the leafy yew, 
In morning's golden sun. 


Their wings are tender, short. 
They hop along from spray to spray, ‘ 
Yet cannot like thee fly away, 

Quick as a gladsome thought. 


Yet taught by thee each morn, 
Their pinions soon may gain new skill, 
When with their parent kind they will 

Skim ger the grassy lawn. 


They then like thee may wing 
Down yonder valley, where repose 
The silent tombs—end of our woes— 

And o'er the green sod sing. 


As though the soul when freed 
From clay had nestled in the bird, 
And on the grave wished to be beard, 

Chanting of praise the mead. 


0, minstrel of the grove! 

How musical is thy refrain, 

Now floating from the ripened grain, 
Whose charms with thee we love. 


As when a pear! is thrown 

In yonder grassy lake, the waves 

Spread round the stream, and softly lave 
The shore, till all are gone. 


So thy soft melodies 
Fall on the placid air, when soon 
Light waves of music swell, till grown 
Voiceless in yonder trees. 


The night is falling now, 
The red breast soars to youder tree; 
Far up toward the top I see 

A nest upon the bough. 


Now on the swaying spray, 
The parent tired and happy young, 
In slumber sweet are gently swayed 
By zephyrs there that play. 
When golden morn again 
Glows in the oriental eky, 
The bird will soar and sing on high 
His musical refrain. . 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


Belle Sparkle versus The Lawyer. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Goop morning, Horace! What, another let- 
ter from the blue stocking? Don’t hide it. Upon 
my word, your correspondence grows rapidly. 
* Congenial spirits,’ ‘ kindred souls,’ and all that! 
Mon ami, | predict this will end as all romances 
do—in a wedding.” And Gilbert Masters threw 
himself leisurely into a chair in the office, No. — 
Court Street, where he had entered one pleasant 
morning late in May, to find his friend, Horace 
Waterbury, law student, in the act of hastily 
thrasting a closely written, dainty sheet between 
the leaves of a large quarto on the table. 

“ Say, old fellow,” continued Masters, with a 
smile, “ what salary per quarter do you pay the 
penny-post—for, I take it, you’re obliged to keep 
an extra one purposely for your accommodation ¢ 
I'll wager a dozen fried at Parker’s that you do! 
Shall I have to wait till you’ve got the Esg 
snugly tacked to your name, and hung out your 
shingle in some quiet country village, or go 
straightway and order white kids, bridal favors, 
et cetera?” 


om “O, pshaw, Masters! Can’t a fellow carry on 


a nice little correspondence with a literary lady, 
without owning the soft impeachment of a heart- 
attack *” laughed Waterbury, though somewhat 
confusedly. “J can, my dear fellow! Fact it 
is, to my mind, that head homage and heart 
homage are two different sentiments decidedly. 
I may evjoy much a correspondence with a liter- 
ary lady—admire her talents and genius—with. 
out committing myself further. Seriously, Gil- 
bert, I'd never marry « biue ?” 

“Then all I’ve got to say is, that you're a 

* most consummate flirt, Waterbury,” exclaimed 

Masters. “ We collegians at Cambridge are bad 
enough—but you're worse!” 

“Ah, prove it, my dear fellow!” drawled the 
law student, smiling, and revealing a set of very 
handsome teeth. 


“Why, haven’t you been flirting on paper 
these three months at least, to my certain know!- 
edge—writing sentiment, quoting poetry, and all 
that ?” 

“I confess to the poetry and so forth, but deny 
the premises,” replied Waterbury, coolly. 

“ Seriously, you wont pretend to deny, Hor- 
ace, but you’ve enjoyed this correspondence ?” 

“No. You’ve got me there!” was the reply. 

“And look here, my dear fellow, haven’t you 
often got ’way beyond the border-ground of the 
sentimental—’way beyond the region of the 
merely ‘ friendly?” Come, now, on your word 
—‘the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ 
Waterbury !” 

“Well, yes—perhaps so!” replied the legal 
gentleman, unhesitatingly. 

“Thought so!” said Masters, triumphantly. 
“And if you’d said as much to any lady as you 
acknowledge you've written to this liverary lady, 
‘ Belle Sparkle,’ in point of honor wouldn’t you 
stand committed 

“Don’t know about that!” was the reply. 
“ Circumstances alter cases, you see. Now these 
blue stockings always have a host of correspond- 
ents. They don’t mind sentiment or poetry on 
paper. It’s their trade! Seriously, you don’t 
suppose they mean all they write, Masters ?”’ 

“Can’t say—but then I thought Horace Wa- 
terbury did!” replied his friend, half sarcasti- 
cally. “But let us suppose this lady, ‘the ex- 
ception to the general rule,’—hence, taking your 
expressions of sympathy and so forth for bona 
fide, has become somewhat interested in the 
knight of the pen; not that I want to flatter 
your egregious vanity, sir, for I don’t really be- 
lieve it myself—but suppose the thing, you 
know ?” 

“Bad case, Masters! Shall have to pay 
‘ damages,’ I suppose,” laughed Waterbury. 

“ Quite a conceited coxcomb!” retorted the 
young collegian, with a laugh. ‘“ Now I wish it 
might come to pass that you were to meet this 
‘Belle Sparkle,’ find her young, beautiful and 
fascinating, and yourself an unlucky suitor, how 
would that conflict with your theory ‘ never to 
marry a blue?” 

“Not a bit of danger, Masters! Blues never 
are passable! You see Dame Nature, lavish of 
her gifts to pretty women, endeavors to compen- 
sate to the ugly ones by the bestowal of an ex- 
tra quantity of brains!” And the law student 
complacently stroked his handsome moustache. 

A mischievous gleam was suppressed in Gil- 
bert Masters’s black eye, as he replied, quietly : 

“Wont pretend to dispute your theory, Wa- 
terbury, as it never has been my fortune to meet 
many of the clique. But see here, my dear fel- 
low, your letters from the authoress come from 
‘Thornvale.’ Now I’ve a nice little cousin who 
resides in that vicinity, where I’m going to pass 
a fortnight or so next summer vacation. What 
say you to furnishing me with an introductory 
note to the lady; and, while I’m sojourning at 
Cousin Dora’s, I'll some day take occasion to 
ride over to Thornvale, present the document, 
and make the lady’s acquaintance? Who knows 
but I might find her very agreeable? and, of 
course, since you avow yourself merely ‘ a look- 
eron in Venice,’ you leave me a clear field, 
What say you, Waterbury ?” 

The slight contraction of his brow was certain- 
ly slightly at variance with the light tone of Wa- 
terbury’s reply: “ Certainly, certainly, Masters.” 

“Which, being interpreted, means, ‘ What 
the deuce sent Gilbert Masters to meddling with 
my affairs?’” laughed Masters. “ But don’t 
get jealous now. Wait till after I finish up my 
student life at old Cambridge—then I’ll com- 
mence the foray. But I must be going. Au re- 
voir! Good morning, Waterbury.” 

After the young collegian left the office for his 
accustomed Saturday’s promenade up the fash- 
ionable side of Washington Street, Horace Wa- 
terbury again perused the letter which he drew 
from between the leaves of the heavy quarto. A 
singular expression lay about his lips as he folded 
it again. 

“TI have half a mind to start for Thornvale 
myself, seek out the writer of this, and, if she 
indeed be all that I could judge her from her let- 
ters, ascertain whether my happiness is secure in 
her keeping—but yet—” and the old careless 
smile came back to his lip, “‘ I must listen to the 
voice of prudence. Horace Waterbury can 
hardly afford to do that yet; a diploma and the 
affix, Esq , are hardly the capital to set a man up 
in an establishment of his own of the genus 
‘ housekeeping,’ with the additional incumbrance 
of a literary wife, more at home in her books and 


manuscripts than the details of a domestic me- 
nage, and far better acquainted with the deriva- 
tion of a Greek root than the ingredients of a 
pudding. No, no, Horace Waterbury, poor as a 
church mouse, none of that! Do you think the 
annoyance of a home always at sixes and sevens 
would be compensated fully by the pleasure of 
reading ‘Mrs. Horace Waterbury’s last,’ or 
having your particular friend slap you on the 
shoulder, crying: ‘Lucky dog! What a treas- 
ure of a wife you've got!’ No,no!” And the 
young man tucked the letter into his vest pocket. 
“Sober second thoughts are best. I think I’ll 
abate somewhat in my missives to ‘ Belle 
Sparkle.’ ” 


That day two months the two young men 
shook hands at parting in one of the Boston de- 
pots—Gilbert Masters, fresh from Cambridge, 
with all the honors of a valedictorian upon him, 
and Waterbury, with his lawyer’s degree just 
conferred, “the world before him, where to 
choose ” 

“ Better come down to Dentwood and hang 
out your shingle, my dear fellow!” said young 
Masters, in those parting minutes. ‘It’s just 
the opening for you; old "Squire Wallace has 
one foot in the grave; the people of our place 
are always in the law; and a smart young fellow 
like ycu—ahem !—might get on the right side of 
”em—walk into their affections and purses, too. 
If the influence of our family is of use, it shall 
be at your command ; then I know I’d like right 
well to have you as aroom-mate at the old man- 
sion ; and I flatter myself that we two might 
make a somewhat desirable addition to the fam- 
ily at ‘the grove.’ Come, Waterbury, say you'll 
settle down at Dentwood.” 

“Thank you,” replied the young lawyer, with 
indecision on his features. ‘I would decide at 
once; but Mr. Dunn, of the firm, advises me to 
remain in the city. A larger field, you know.” 

“O, hang Dunn!” replied Masters, warmly. 
“Waterbury, I’ve too genuine a friendship for 
you to let you starve in a crowded city, when 
you might do a fast practice in an olf circuit 
town like Dentwood. ‘ A wider field,’ to be sure, 
here, but every inch of it is furrowed over; the 
cities are crowded with toiling, disappointed pro- 
fessional men. I'm going to settle down in the 
study and practice of the medical profession in 
old Dentwood. Let me appeal to your ambition. 
What old fellow of antiquity was it who said 
he’d rather be first man in an humble Swiss ham- 
let than second in imperial Rome? Besides, I 
fancy you wont rust out socially; we’ve got 
some nice, intellectual people, too, snugly tacked 
away within the limits of quiet Dentwood. 
Come, what say you, Waterbury ?” 

“Thank you, Masters. I think I will conclude 
to go there. Doubtless it was a false ambition 
that urged me to remain in the over-thronged 
city ; and, as ydu say, the best part of my life 
might be spent in toil, and the reward never 
come. For the tone of society in Dentwood, I 
need but remember that my friend and his ex- 
cellent mother and brothers are numbered among 
its dwellers. Dentwood shall be the scene of my 
future labors.” 

“Good, Waterbury! I'll give our people fair 
warning, be your avant courier in the good graces 
of old ’Squire Wallace, and if the right chord is 
touched there, your fortune’s made. In a month 
or so I'll expect to see your shingle hang out 
there. Why not go down at once, though,” and 
a quizzical smile ran over his face, “ and accom- 
pany me over to Thornvale in propria persone, 
to present me to the literary lady, instead of by 
this introductory letter I hold, Waterbury ?” 

For a momenta shade of indecision played 
over the young lawyer’s face ; but, glancing up 
to catch the twinkle of his friend’s eye, he re- 
plied, decidedly : 

“No, no, Masters! Excuse me. Now I’ve 
furnished you with the proper credentials, you 
must go a la ambassadeur ; and, my dear fellow, 
I give you full instructions to stipulate a treaty 
ot peace between the lady and myself; for of 
late our communications have grown ‘small by 
degrees and beautifully less.’ Think she’ll for- 
give me, eh, Masters *” he said, carelessly. 

“Don’t flatter yourself au contraire,” laughed 
Gilbert. “* Lay not that flattering unction to 
thy soul’ But here, the train is ready, and I’m 
off! Good-by, old fellow, till meet at 


Reader, you will take my word for it that 
Horace Waterbury was not the calculating, 
heartless person you may have imagined from 


glimpses of his character as portrayed. People 
certainly called him “ practical,” and no intimate 
friend, save Gilbert Masters, knew the vein of 
almost womanly sensitiveness underlying that 
apparently worldly nature. 

Circumstances had moulded his character; the 
hard experiences of a struggling orphan boy, 
with no dowry but his ambition, had pressed 
against and warred with a generous, xsthetic 
nature, till the latter had become obscured and 
almost stifled in the conflict. 

The correspondence with “ Belle Sparkle,” 
which had first been commenced, at Waterbury’s 
solicitation, under cover of a letter to the editor 
of the magazine in which the authoress’s much- 
admired articles appeared, had grown to become 
a part of his happiness ; but this he would not 
confess even to himself, as has been seen; he 
shared the popular belief, and quoted stale jokes 
concerning the antidomestic propensities of- 
“literary women ” from the days of Socrates’s 
Xantippe downward ; holding theory that bril- 
liant “ Belle Sparkle” might be after the same 
fashion as her sisterhood ; hence, as he had im- 
parted to Masters, their correspondence had 
grown less of late, though this fact, contrary to 
his expectations, did not bring any additional 
peace to the young lawyer’s heart. 

But so it was ; and with an introductory letter 
from Waterbury’s hand, Gilbert Masters took 
a seat in the cars, and was swiftly whirled away 
into the heart of quiet, inland Massachusetts. 


Late that summer’s afternoon, Gilbert Masters 
sprang from the cars upon the platform of the 
depot at Elton, a pleasant country town, and in 
a few more minutes was set down at the gate of 
a charming Gothic cottage, half hidden by vines 
and trees, the home of Dora Deane and her 
mother—Masters’s aunt and cousin. 

Nobody at Elton called Dora Deane “ hand- 
some,” with her slight figure and face of thought- 
fal cast; but all voted her graceful, refined, 
ladylike, and acknowledged the charm of the 
social spell she threw around all visitors at the 
cottage: Gay, genial Gilbert Masters dearly 
loved his cousin; but there was another who 
lured him to Elton of summer vacations, in the 
shape of bright, bewitching, saucy little Georgie 
Ross, Mrs. Deane’s orphan niece, who, three 
years before, had been received into her family. 

Without -being at all figurative, I may state 
that the young collegian was literally the slave of 
this little empress. Vacation visits, ostensibly 
paid to “ Aunt Martha and Cousin Dora,” gen- 
erally terminated in a bright, bewildering fort- 
night in her silken toils; rings deviced with 
hearts, and gemmed bracelete—exponents of the 
generous youth’s admiration—adorned her rosy 
fingers and rounded arms; but Georgie was a bit 
saucy, untamed and coquettish; so it happened 
that on the afternoon in question, when he 
bounded into the cottage hall, gay tones saluted 
him with : 

“Aha, sir valedictorian, suppose you’ve come 
down to impress us with a sense of your newly- 
acquired importance! Who do you suppose 
wanted to see you here, Gilbert Masters ?” 

But the young collegian knew that, despite her 
words, his presence at Elton was not entirely un- 
welcome ; 80 he only smiled and caught her little 
dimpled hand, in reply, asking: “‘ Where is my 
aunt, and Cousin Dora ?” 

Now it so happened farther, that, at his last 
visit, Georgie, in an unwonted confidential mood, 
had imparted to him “a great cecret concern- 
ing “ Cousin Dora;” “and you must never let 
her know how you found it out, Gilbert—never! 
She wouldn’t like it a bit if she thought I told 
who writes those beautiful stories in‘ Piper’s Mag- 
azine,’ but I thought it too good to keep; but 
you mustn’t ever tell!” asserted Georgie. 

Whether Gilbert ever “ told” or not, must be 
imferred from his conduct that evening, as, sitting 
alone a few moments with Dora on the piazza, 
where the moonlight fell in a flood of white 
splendor, with a very demure expression he drew 
from his vest pocket and put into Dora’a hand a 
letter superscribed in familiar chirography— 


THORNVALE.” 
‘(Introduce Mr. Masters )” 


“Why, Gilbert!” exclaimed Dora, coloring 
violently; ‘where did you—that is, so you 
know?” Then she stopped abruptly. 

“Yes, cousin mine, little Dora, playing the 
literary lady incog, I do know, though by what 
means the secret came into my possession it boo:s 
not; yet don’t be afraid that I’ve divulged it to 
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my particular friend, Horace Waterbury! Aha, 
you didn’t know that your long-time correspond- 
ent was thus on intimate terms with your scape- 
grace cousin, did you, ma Belle?” And he 
laughed at her expression of wonder. 

“And you know Horace Waterbury?” ex- 
claimed Dora. 

“Most assuredly! I wonder I never men- 
tioned him to you, coz. Certes it is, I’ve heard 
him speak of the blue, ‘Belle Sparkle’ ‘many a 
time and oft!’ Fine fellow Waterbury is, too! 
Is coming down to Dentwood to settle. But how 
queer—you so shy and quiet, an out and oat blue 
stocking—a dreaded strong-minded woman! 
Wont Waterbury be surprised when he meets 
yout as of course he will sometime; for you 
see, coz, he’s got it into his head that you’re an 
antiquated lady of the genus scribendi.” 

“After such pains-taking on my part to avoid 
* recognition, by writing under my nom de plume, 
and mailing my letters over at Thornvale, it is 
not strange that Mr. Waterbury should be slight- 
ly in the dark respecting the private Dora Deane 
lurking behind the public ‘Belle Sparkle ;’ yet 
it is somewhat unwarrantable, I must confess, 
that a third party should be cognizant of this 
correspondence !” said the girl, with an expres- 
sion of pique. “Such friendships are usually 
held sacred.” 

“QO, don’t be alarmed, coz. I’m the only one 
in the secret, as I chance to know. Bat, ah, I 
begin to think there lurks some tenderer senti- 
ment beneath the friendship!” said Gilbert, 
teasingly. 

“ You are very much mistaken !” replied Dora, 
coldly. 

“Is it so? Then Waterbury did not fib in 
the least when he made the same assurance. You 
see I charged him with being in love with the 
aathofess—” 

“ Which charge of course he denied ?”’ queried 
the girl, calmly. 

“ Well, yes. I didn’t exactly credit him then ; 
bat if you really assure me so, Dora—but excuse 
me if I’m meddling with what, properly speak- 
ing, is none of my own business—only you see 
I’ve a sort of cousinly interest in my little Dora 
here. Bat seriously, coz, I’ve an account to set- 
tle with Waterbury ! Would you believe it ? he 
asserts that ‘however much he may respect, ad- 
mire, and so forth, a literary lady, head and 
heart homage differ widely.’ Glad you've got 
the start of him in the ‘ merely friendly senti- 
ment,’ and have taken all his sentimental non- 
sense at its true valuation. But after all, my 
literary lady, I’m inclined to think that this same 
boasting gentleman’s heart is not so secure as he 
would have had me believe when he gave me 
this letter of introduction to the authoress, in 
whose good graces, I gravely assured him, I 
should endeavor to rival him; so what say you 
to enacting in a nice little scheme I planned, 
when Waterbury gets located down at Dentwood, 
by which we may effectually punish his egregious 
vanity ?” 

Dora Deane only smiled, and even clapped 
her white hands with apparent glee, as she as- 
sented to the plan proposed by her mischievous 
cousin ; but when she sat alone in her room that 
night, leaving Georgie and Gilbert together, you 
would have known by the compression of her 
lips and the light of her eye that some new emo- 
tions were at work in her heart. 

“ And so Mr. Horace Waterbury makes his 
correspondence with the ‘literary lady’ a subject 
of remark with his friends—and boasts that head 
and heart homage differ widely ?”’ she exclaimed, 
in a low, concentrated voice, looking on a pack- 
age of letters she had taken from her writing- 
desk ; and straightway, laying the package in the 
empty grate, she applied a lighted taper till a 
a blue flame crept over all, and, cinder by cin- 
der, they fell a tiny heap of ashes. 

I'm sure I don’t know whether—just as though 

she were not “strong-minded,” bat quite like 
any other woman who has been suddenly awak- 
ened to the bitter and humiliating reality that she 
has bestowed her love unsought—little Dora 
Deane wept herself to sleep that night ; but true 
it was, that the burning of those hitherto care- 
fally hoarded letters was decidedly the most fool- 
ish and (candor compels the word, reader,) spite- 
ful act of her life. ; 
I smell something #” exclaimed 
Georgie Ross, gaily, in the parlor below. “I 
must go and see that Dora does not set the house 
on fire to destroy us, from revenge, that her se- 
cret is betrayed, for I know she will suspect me ; 
you were so wicked in telling her a word to- 
night, Gilbert Masters !” 


“Something burning? Most likely it is my 
heart, kindled into tinder by the fire of a certain 
incendiary pair of eyes !’’ returned the collegian, 
gallantly. “And now, if such a catastrophe 
should happen, it is but fair that the author of 
the mischief remain to aid in quelling the con- 
flagration—so you must stay with me, Georgie.” 


“See here, Waterbury!” exclaimed Gilbert 
Masters, entering the law office of the former 
one pleasant morning, about two months after 
his establishment in Dentwood, with an open let- 
terin his hand. “ Have just taken this letter 
from the post-office—from ‘ Belle Sparkle ’—in 
which she informs me that, ‘journeying through 
Dentwood, she will stop over night at our hotel, 
where she will be happy to receive a call from her 
friends, Messrs Waterbury and Masters.’ Will 
be here to-night—so what say you the call, when 
I shall be happy to do the good turn for you that 
your letter of introduction did once forme? I 
would do ‘the gentlemanly host,’ you see, and 
invite the authoress over to my mother’s to pass 
afew days; but, as luck will have it, the same 
mail that brought her letter, also brought one 
from Cousin Dora Deane, who writes ‘that she 
and Georgie Ross are coming down to pass a 
month with us,’ and perhaps the meeting might 
not be agreeable to the blue, who dislikes compa- 
ny or gaiety of any kind, as she informed me. 
You'll call over at the Dentwood House, this 
evening, I suppose, Waterbury ?”’ 

“Yes, suppose I must, for the sake of the old- 
timed correspondence,” lazily drawled the youog 
lawyer. ‘Glad she’s not expected before eve- 
ning, though—for the fact is, I’m overrun with 
business this morning, thanks to these litigating 
Dentwooders. When did you say this Miss 
Deane, your cousin, was expected to arrive, 
Masters? ‘To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, in the forenoon train. Now there’s a 
girl for you to study! and a capital wife she'll 
make some man who knows how to prize her— 
quiet, gentle, domestic, pretty and graceful, 
withal, and not the least bit blue. Happy the fel- 
low who wins her. If I didn’t happen to be her 
cousin, and, furthermore, didn’t happen to know 
a little witch named Georgie Ross—and by-the- 
by, Waterbury, I warn you, no flirting there !— 
I'd enter the lists for Dora’s favor, despite she 
affirms stoutly she never means to entrust her 
happiness into the keeping of the best man liv- 
ing. But I’m hindering business, so I’m off. 
*Morning, Waterbury.” 

“And so at length I shall meet ‘Belle Sparkle,’ ” 
soliloquized Waterbury, when alone. “I shall 
meet her and judge for myself whether she pos- 
sess all the beauty and intelligence described by 
Masters. Wonder why she never replied to my 
last letter? Perhaps it never reached her, 
though. And so Miss Deane is coming at last ? 
Masters little imagines how his descriptions of 
her have excited my desire to meet her. ‘ Quiet, 
gentle, domestic, pretty and graceful withal,’— 
just the wife for a lawyer just starting in the 
world, if he can be fortunate enough to win her. 
Well, I’ll play the agreeable to the fair literary 
lady this evening, and meantime, await with im- 
patience Dora Deane’s coming to-morrow.” 

“ Belle Sparkle” stood in the parlor of the 
Dentwood House. A mass of raven curls shad- 
ed her neck and brow; a dress of rich silk rus- 
tled with every movement; jewels sparkled on 
her person, and rouge heightened the brilliancy-of 
her complexion ; India ink shaded her eyebrows 
with a darker hue. Altogether, no one would 
have suspected who figured under that “ make- 
up” accomplished at Gilbert Masters’s suggestion 
and Georgie Ross’s fingers. 

“ You'll do, Dora!” laughed Georgie, as the 
haughty figure swept up and down the apart- 
ment. “ Why, you look like « tragedy queen! 
Now, when this gentleman arrives, put your 
‘ blue-stocking airs’ and talk literary, teach 
him a lesson he wont soon forget. must 
make my exit, lest they surprise me ;” and she 

Presently a tap on the door, and Gilbert Mas- 
ters entered, accompanied by his friend, Esquire 
Waterbury—and Esquire Waterbury advanced : 
“Most happy to meet, in propria persona, ‘ Belle 
Sparkle,’ alias Miss Harrington.” 

Miss Harrington extended the tips of her fin- 
gers, with studied coolness. 

¢ an icicle!” thought the lawyer, frozen 
by llant haughtiness of manner. 

Conversation became general ; the litorary lady 
was brilliant, her wit keen, her satire cutting; 
books were criticised, authors condemned or ap- 


proved unsparingly, and in literature she be- 
trayed herself at home. Esquire Waterbury 
broached other themes—the beauty of the coun- 
try, and various topics—but the blue returned to 
her congenial theme, authors and books. Mas- 
ters conversed gaily, fluently; but the lawyer 
only wondered at his ease, and grew more con- 
strained himself. This fine literary lady seemed 
likely to overshadow him with her superiority. 
At léngth, as adernier resort, he ventured to refer 
to their past correspondence. 

“ Ah, yes, she had doubtless troubled him with 
her foolish letters. But she had grown wiser of 
late. Such correspondences were pleasant, to be 
sure—more pleasant than profitab/e, as Esquire 
Waterbury would no doubt concede. She hoped 
he had burned her letters ¢” 

The young lawyer winced under her sarcasm, 
and coughed in lieu of a reply. . The interview 
was not prolonged ; and when the gentlemen de- 
parted, she bade them adieu with chilling dignity. 

“* By Jove, I’m petrified, Masters !” exclaimed 
Waterbury, on emerging into the street. “ An 
iceberg !—splendid, glittering, frozen! I told 
you that woman would prove so! Positively, my 
teeth chatter! Who would imagine that a score 
or more of letters had passed between us? Did 
you notice how she cut me up to-night? Took 
particular pains to inform me she’d burnt my old 
letters. And this is ‘ Belle Sparkle!’ Ah, Mas- 
ters, I told you so! These literary women 
spread themselves on paper, but personally they 
are pedantic and repellant in the extreme. 
Books, authors and critics—it’s their hobby! 
Well, I’ve met the literary lady, and departed, a 
sadder yet wiser man. I wonder you thought 
her pleasing, Masters, during your interview at 
Thornvale !” 

“She certainly seemed different there!” re- 
plied Masters, smothering a laugh. 

“T should infer it, from your report of her at 
that time,” replied the lawyer, drily. “Come, my 
dear fellow, I think I’ll go home and make a 
grand suttee of the blue’s old letters—thus leav- 
ing ‘no baseless fabric behind.’ ” 

“ You’re a Vandal—or, worse still, a Pagan 
said Masters. 

“ No—an iconoclast !” replied Waterbury, with 
a sad smile. 

“O, what an outre rig, Dora!” laughed Georgie 
Ross, as Dora Deane stood before the mirror in 
their room, after the departure of her guests. A 
peruke, rouge and pearl-powder for little Dora. 
Deane ! Come here and let me Christianize you !. 
I hope you punished him? But who is he like ? 
Is he gentlemanly or agreeable? Iam dying to 
know!” 

“ Put off dying till to-morrow,” replied Dora, 
“and your curiosity will be gratified. As he 
boards at Aunt Sarah’s, we shall be likely to be 
favored somewhat with his company.” 

“ And then we shall have the romance of the 
story! Capital! capital! Wont it be nice, after 
all?” and little Georgie Ross clapped her hands. 
“ And you shall write a book about it—and Gil- 
bert and I will ‘dance at the wedding !’” 

“Nonsense!” said Dora, gravely, though a 
flush quite broke up through the rouge she was 
removing from her cheeks. ‘Come here, you 
silly thing, and help unfasten this heavy wig 
that’s giving me the headache.” 

Dora Deane and Georgie Ross had now been 
domesticated with “ Aunt Sarah,’’ Gilbert Mas- 
ters’s mother, three weeks ; and we might as well 
say at once that in all the events of those three 
bright weeks, whether walk, drive, picnic in the 
grand old woods on the Masters’s estate, or sail- 
ing-excursions on the river, Horace Waterbury 
had constituted himself Miss Deane’s compan- 


‘ion. That this was quite to his mind, may be 


inferred from the soliloquy in which the young 
lawyer found himse}f indulging one afternoon, 
as the tea hour brought him from his office, and 
he walked musingly along. 

“ Here, at length,” he mused, “have I found 
the realization of my ideal—a lovely, lovable 
woman. Sensible, vivacious, domestic, affec- 
tionate, Dora Deane is everything I have dream- 
ed my wife should be. I wonder if she likes 
me? Her manner is so free and unembarrassed, 
I have sometimes thought that if she cared for 
me at all she would appear less so. How fortu- 
nate I did not follow up my former penchant for 
the blue! This little blue-eyed Dora must be 
my wife, or Horace Waterbury, Esquire, will 
never write himself Benedick |” 

But, reader, what use to prolong the story? 
Let a brief summing up bring us to a finale. 
That evening, under the moonlit sky, Horace 
Waterbury did what thousands of stricken swains 


have done before—beginning with a confused 
story of “regard” and “feelings,” and ending 
with a more intelligible offer of his “heart and 
hand.” 

And Dora Deane—well, { wouldn’t wonder if 
she smiled a little, though she replied in atone of 
quiet surprise: “Why, Mr. Waterbury, I never 
expected this! I thought you had declared a 
hundred times that you never would marry a lit- 
erary lady!” 

“ And so I would not!” he replied stoutly. 
“But you, Dora—you, with your quiet ways and 
lovable nature—so different—how could I help 
loving you? What do you mean? What are 
you smiling at?” said he, as he caught a glimpse 
of her face. 

“T mean—if I should confess—what would 
you think, if I should confess—” 

“Confess what?” asked the young man, in 
bewilderment. “ You surely never were literary ? 
You are not—” 

“ Belle Sparkle? But her I dm!” stoutly af- 
firmed the laughing girl. 

“ What nonsense! Why am] to believe such 
an assertion® You are no more like Miss Har- 
rington than I am !” exclaimed Waterbury, look- 
ing on her fair face in the moonlight. “ Don’t 
tease me, Dora! If Gilbert has told you of that 
affair—that briet weakness—I forgive him; but 
I pray you, dear Dora, don’t use it against me. 
I declare I never loved her !” 

“Why wont you believe a lady's word, Mr. 
Waterbury ?” said Dora, gravely, though asmile 
lurked in the corners of her dimpled mouth. 
“ You asked me just now why you were to be- 
lieve my assertion, that I am what I purported 
to be. Don’t you see how a French peruke, rouge 
and pearl-powder, etc,, etc., may have “ made- 
up ” the fine literary lady, who, not a month ago, 
in disguise, held an interview with one Horace 
Waterbury, Esquire, in the parlor of the Dent- 
wood House? Really, Mr. Waterbury, legal acu- 
men did not serve you then, did it?” 

“Dora Deane!” It was all the young man 
could say ; and though it reached the heart of 
the girl, still she went on merrily: 

“ Wasn’t it nice to play off such a little ruse 
on the gentleman, who, as I am informed by my 
cousin Gilbert, confessed such a decided antipa- 
thy to ‘blue-stockings?” And now, of course, 
you wouldn’t wish to marry ‘an ieeberg’—‘a 
petrifaction’—‘ one who makes a trade of spread- - 
ing herself on paper’—ha, ha! Head homage 
and heart homage do differ some, don’t they, Mr. 
Waterbury ?” 

“ Dora Deane,”—and the words were candid 
and firm—“ Dora, I acknowledge my error; I 
deserve it all; yet I trust myself to your clem- 
ency. You will not, because of my egregious 
vanity, sentence me too severely? “Tell me, 
Dora,” and he firmly imprisoned a little white 
hand, “will you forgive me? Ido not ask this 
af the authoress, ‘Belle Sparkle,’ but of Dora 
Deane, my beloved !”” 


“ Esquire Waterbury,” archly said little Geor- 
gie Ross, as they met next morning in the hall, 
“have you ever yet, in the course of your legal 
practice, encountered a case headed ‘ Belle Spar- 
kle versus the lawyer ?’” 


THE SENSES. 

Of the five senses which have been given to 
man, three—taste, smell and touch—are in 
able of producing in us the sentiment of beanty. 
Joined to the other two, they may contribute to 
the understanding of this sentiment; but alone 
and by themselves they canmot produce it. Taste 
judges of the agreeable, not of the beautiful. No 
sense is less allied to the soul, and more in the 
service of the body ; it flatters, it serves the 
est of all masters—the stomach. If smell some- 
times seem to participate in the sentiment of the 
beaatiful, it is because the odor is exhaled from 
an object that is already beautifal, that is beauti- 
fal for some other reason. ‘Thus, the rose is 
beaunful for its graceful form, for the 
splendor of its colors; its odor is agreeable, 
not beaatiful. Finally, it is not tauch alone that 
judges of the — of forms, but touch en- 

ightened by sight. re remain two senses to 
which all the world concedes the privilege of excit- 
ing in us the idea and the sentiment of the beau- 
tiful. They seem to be more particularly in the 
service of the soul. The sensations which 

ive have something purer, more intell . 
They are less indispensable for the material pres- 
ervation of the individual. They contribute to 
the embellishment rather than to the sustaining 
of hfe. They procure us pleasures in which our 
peaey seems less interested and more self- 
forgetful. To these two senses, then, Art should 
be addressed—is addressed, in tact—in order to 
reach the soul. Hence the division of arts into 
two great classes—arts addressed to hearing, arts 
addressed to — the one — music and 
poetry; on the other, painting, with engraving, 
sculpture, architecture, gardening.— Cousin. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. ] 
NIL DESPERANDUM. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 
ww 4 >>> 


There's no such word as fail, 
To those who in the right 

Dare nobly, mid the strife, 
With earnestness and might. 


Who feel the conscious power 
Which honest worth shall give, 
And strive each passing day 
A nobler life to live. 


Who bear yet bravely up, 
When swift descends the blow 
Which strikes their hopes to earth, 
And lays their ventures low. 


Who still amid the fray, 
With souls unstained by crime, 
Assert their manhood’s strength, ad 
And make their lives sublime. 


They yet shall rise again, 
Though fate may bid them fall, 
They yet shall wear the crown, 
And triumph over all. 


A crown of noble deeds, 
A name of honored worth, 
A wealth which few possess, 
The heroes of the earth. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


LOVE—NOT MONEY. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


PART FIRST. 


“Orr to Europe, eh? How long are you in- 
tending to stop?” 

“It may be six months, it may be twelve,” 
replied the young man addressed, twirling his 
moustache. “Be the stay long or short, I’m 
bound to enjoy myself.” 

* And how does the fair Eleanor take the idea 
of this intended separation. I suppose she has 
a little wholesome fear of England’s young beau- 
ties, and such good-looking men as yourself are 
not met with every day, either in this country or 
that.”’ 

“Thank you for your good opinion. As to 
Miss Eleanor, I think she will bear the sepa- 
ration with a tolerable grace. We are engaged, 
you know,” he added, with a laugh that had a 
slight shade of mockery in its tone. 

“People don’t make much of engagements, 
these times,” replied the other, lightly, tapping 
his chin with the golden edge of his cane. 

“Except where money is concerned, and a 
Turk of a father who has bent a son to his iron 
will ever since he was in arms. I can’t afford to 
be disinherited ;” the dash of bitterness was a 
stronger infusion this time. - 

“ Well, Miss Eleanor is a charming woman,” 
returned the first speaker. 

“T have always thought you appreciated her 
charms,” said Herbert Nevins, with some em- 
phasis on the always. 

Willis Wells blushed and turned away as he 
said, carelessly, “‘O, we poets admire all the 
pretty women; we are too poor to more than 
admire.” . 

The friends parted, and Herbert Nevins wend- 
ed his way to an aristocratic mansion in the 
upper part of New York city, while Willis Wells, 
feeling for the manuscript in his p¥cket, bent 
his steps towards the dingy office of a newspaper, 
there to drudge (not uncomplainingly), for a 
small pittance. 

Herbert Nevins was ushered into the dim 
splendors of the great parlors of the home of 
Thomas Hodge. The name of the flourishing 
merchant was noteuphonious. He was a portly 
Gnu: and high-toned, and very rich. 

unate turns in the tide of stocks had built 
him up. He was sagacious, too, and far-sighted, 
and not, as a consequence (because equally far- 
sighted men have been unfortunate), he became 
enormously wealthy. 

Eleanor Hodge was his only child, his idol. 
Untold sums of money had been lavished upon 
her education. According to fashionable judg- 
ment, she was a “splendid creshaw.” You 
would think so, to see her sail into these crimson- 
shaded parlors, her pale cheek flushed with the 
prevailing color, her step and form as stately as. 
those of a queen. Her eye seemed to kindle as 
she met the somewhat constrained devotion of 
Herbert Nevins. Truth to tell, unconsciously 
to herself, she admired rather than loved Her- 
bert. He was very handsome, very courteous, 


unexceptionable in address, in character—alto- 
gether, apparently, a woman’s ideal. Every- 
bodyawas “ dying,” “ raving,” and doing I know 
not what other extravagant thing for him. 
Eleanor was engaged, and therefore proportion- 
ably envied. 

“ Weil, I have called to make you my adieus,” 
he said, laughingly, as he arose and took the 
vacant seat by her side. “it is all arranged, I 
believe, and I shall probably leave the city to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ There was a pretty little start—rather the- 
atrical — “to-morrow morning!” exclaimed 
Eleanor. “O! I am sorry I engaged myself 
for to night, if you are going so soon. What 
can I do?” 

“ Don’t break the engagement, I pray you; I 
could not well stay this evening. I have so 
many calls to make, so much to attend to.” 

“ Shall you remain in Europe long ?”’ 

The timid voice surprised him. He turned 
fully towards her. Her beautiful eyes were 
humid, the color was high on her cheek, her 
countenance was sorrowful. He was surprised 
into exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, Eleanor, do you really 
care that I am going ?” 

“How can you ask the question?” she re- 
turned, with trembling lip, and tears did really 
begin to fall. Herbert thought he had never 
seen her looking so well; something like warm 
and earnest love sprang up in his heart. “It 
would be curious,” he thought to himself, “if I 
should experience a romantic attachment just as 
I am going away. I have heard of such things. 
She really looks well! she has beautiful eyes, 
beautiful hands and feet! I don’t know but I 
am beginning to be proud of her.” 

“ You will miss me then ?” he said, moving as 
near as the inconvenient edge of the tete-a-tete 
would allow. 

“Very much,” she almost whispered. 

“ And I shall miss you,” he said, warmly, the 
native impulsiveness of his character triumphant. 
shall see no woman there so lovely as Eleanor 
—wherever I go I shall think of her; may I ask 
the same pledge in return ?” 

And thus for some little time vows were ex- 
changed and lover's nonsense beguiled the time. 
I say “ lover's nonsense,” because it is nonsense 
in @ great many cases. 

So Herbert Nevins sailed for England, and for 
many scores of miles he carried the queenly im- 
age of Eleanor, sitting in the dim splendor of the 
great shadowy parlors; sitting by his side, con- 
fessing her love for him. 

O, fickle faith of women!—some women. 
That very night Eleanor sighed to think her 
hand was promised to the wanderer. 


Willis Wells had rendered himself immortal. 
He had published a poem that was repeated to 
everybody and by everybody, and Eleanor was 
conscious that she was the heroine. Amidst the 
bevy of beauties who praised him as much with 
sparkling eyes as musical voices, his eye only 
sought approbation of one—that one was 
Eleanor. 

“Suppose the poor author should ever become 
the great poet,” said Eleanor to herself, as her 
cheek sought the pillow. Then she thought of 
Herbert Nevins and sighed. 

Many a girl whom we mect brilliantly beauti-- 
fal on the promenade, is like Eleanor, in a 
“strait betwixt two.” 

Meanwhile, Herbert Nevins tossed on the 
briny deep, thought less consecutively of Eleanor 
as he neared the desired haven. His mind was 
full of the glories he should see. And when he 
arrived there, pleasure after pleasure, success 
afver success dazzled and delighted him. Flat- 
tered by the unusually pointed attention that 
was shown him, he forgot the loves, the beauties, 
the engagements of home. Amid splendid 
saloons, outrivalling the magnificence of Fifth 
Avenue not so much in outward show as intrin- 
sic value, he gave himself up to the pleasures of 
the gay metropolis, and was soon hand-in glove 
with its most prominent notabilities. 

One evening at a concert in the private box of 
a nobleman, he met a beautiful girl who, from 
the first glance, captivated his tancy and claimed 
his attention. Miss Howard had lately burst 
like a glorious star upon London society. There 
was that in her face that, once seen, seen espec- 
ially by the admiring eyes of youth, could never 
be forgotten. It was an expression of pensive- 
ness, and the change caused by her dimpling 
smile was absolutely radiant. Herbert Nevins 
thought he had never before seen a countenance 
so spiritually lovely, a demeanor so fascinating, 
and he inquired of the young blood who accom- 


panied him, whether she was a relative or de- 
pendent. Something in her air led him to sus- 
pect the latter. 

“A cousin of Lady Howard’s,” was the reply. 
“Her father is a madcap squire in some by 
shire—a rollicking, dare-devil fellow—good com- 
pany, but infernally poor. Whether he intends 
to make some good match for his daughter or 
not, I don’t know, but, egad! I should think so. 
The squire lives up to, and I am told a precious 
way beyond his income, but he is of a good fam- 
ily, and the fellows in our set go up there oc- 
casionally, and we enjoy ourselves famously. 
Doubtless you will get an invitation to fish and 
hunt at Lakely Hall, where you may enjoy more 
exclusively the society of this fine creature. She 
is deucedly handsome—but money, money, sir, 
is the object with our fellows.” 

“Tt is doing her positive harm, under such 
circumstances, I should think, to expose her to 
the fascination of high life,” said Herbert, gazing 
admiringly at the lovely girl who at that moment 
was giving him the full glow of one of her rare 
smiles. 

“Yes, but Lady Howard is doubtless trying 
to fish up some withered old count or earl to tie 
this pearl upon, and set her up in society. That’s 
the way she has managed with her own daugh- 
ters. But I see Lady Helen de Voe beckoning ; 
adieu. I will see you to-morrow.” 

Herbert Nevins could only think of Lelia How- 
ard, night and day, wherever he went. Her 
image took precedence of Eleanor’s. The ex- 
ceeding beauty of her countenance, the natural 
grace with which she moved, spoke and acted, 
constantly enchanted him, and he became a true 
and devoted worshipper. His devotion was the 
theme of many a tongue. 

“Take care,” said a young lord, ‘‘don’t get 
too deeply entangled. Since an old miser of an 
uncle disinherited her father for his extrav- 
agance, there is no hope that she will bring the 
unlucky fellow who marries her, one cent. I 
advise you to be warned in time.” 


Herbert smiled to himself and then sighed. 
He loved her passionately. She was the first 
woman towards whom his heart had truly 
turned. To him she was an angel—pure, mod- 
est, simple in ber tastes, trae and tender in her 
love. But he was engaged to ninety thousand 
dollars. 

His father had set his heart upon the union 
ot his son with Eleanor Hodge. Besides, did 
not Eleanor love him, truly, devotedly? was not 
his honor pledged? Infatuated that he was, he 
could not force himself to forget the peerless 
Lelia Howard. An invitation to her father’s 
home was accepted with a bounding heart and 
high-leaping pulse. He entered the aristocratic 
old mansion with feelings of reverence for the 
golden past as it seemed stamped on everything 
around him. The grand old staircase with its 
waxed floor, its panels of polished mahogany, 
the great hall, lined with pictures whose hues 
seemed stolen from the gorgeous tinting of the 
skies, the antique rooms, suite after suite im- 
pressed his imagination as no other houschold 
had ever done. And then the lovely Lelia, 
moving from corridor to corridor, so ethereal, so 
almost holy in her matchless beauty. 

The old squire was emphatically jolly. A big, 
round, good-natured body, his laugh at once ex- 
plosive and mellow, filled the house with cheer. 
And such a table! No wonder his frame grew 
unwieldy with oleaginous latitude; no wonder 
his cheeks stood out covered with purple red, for 
he breakfasted, he dined, he supped like a king, 
and his thick beard shook from morning till night 
with its owner's mirth. 

The days spent at Lakely Hall were like 
hours passed in paradise. ‘There were beautiful 
walks, there were murmuring streams, there were 
bowers and shady avenues, all of which were 
haunted, not by spirits, but forms of flesh and 
bl love had etherealized them. Her- 
bert aid Lelia were often together, and Eleanor 
Hodge (O, unpoetical name!) was forgotten. 
In a delirium of feeling, one day Herbert pro- 
posed and wag accepted. A vision of Eleanor, a 
vision of his father, wroth and cursing, rose up 
before him, but he was in Eden. He shutall the 
serpents out by force of will and banished every- 
thing but Eve and bliss. 

But once more alone, grown calmer, more 
rational, reflection came. What had he done? 


The vengeance of his father he felt ass uld 
follow him for this misstep. He had yed 
confidence and broken vows. These thoughts 


made him very unhappy. As he sat musing in 
his chamber there came suddenly to his ear a 


shrill, piercing cry. He knew that voice, and . 
throwing on his dressing gown, he ran hastily 
down stairs. Others had been also summoned 
by the terrible cry of anguish, and were moving 
hastily in the direction of the terrible outcry, 
asking of each other what it could be. 

Again arose the wild shriek, “help! help!” 
and Herbert sprang within the squire’s chamber, 
where he found Lelia supporting her father’s 
head with great difficulty, he having fallen in a 
fit to the floor. 

“ He rang his bell,” she cried, in frantic tones, 
turning to Herbert, “and as I came in he fell to 
the floor. O, my dear father, speak to me—O, 
my God! he is dead !” 

Medical assistance was called, but to no pur- 
pose. The poor old squire had gone to his last 
account, and sweet Lelia Howard was an orphan. 
Herbert longed to take her to his heart to his 
home, after this terrible affliction, and make her 
his wife, but he dared not as yet. He did not 
dare to brave the cruel wrath of a father he 
feared, and upon whom he was entirely depend- 
ent. So, after seeing her placed in the protec- 
tion of her relatives, who volunteered to care for 
her for a season, he left her with his solemn 
promise to return and claim her hand, and set 
out for home, trusting that some kind fortune 
might befall him, that Eleanor had forgotten him, 
that he might soften his father’s heart and in 
some manner prepare the way for the reception 
of a portionless bride. 


PART SECOND. 


Meanwhile, Willis Wells was, in the expres- 
sive language of the fast people of to-day, “cut- 
tingadash.” He had already issued two “ sweet 
little volumes,” all blue and gold—the dishing 
up of his various poetical dainties. The ladies 
were more than ever enchanted with him. * The 
men pointed as his handsome figure promenaded 
Broadway, and spoke of him as the popular 
poet, who has published several books, you 
know. He had been complimented by three pro- 
fessors, five clergymen and two lawyers—hand- 
somely complimented in public. He wore unex- 
ceptionable broadcloth, he was alluded to as a 
rising young man, a very rising young man, and 
he was more in love than ever with Eleanor 
Hodge. 

Meantime, Mr. Hodge had by some means 
learned that the poet sought the society of his 
daughter, and having a great horror of literary 
men, he forbade Eleanor to allow him the entre 
of the house. He, like old Mr. Nevins, had set 
his heart upon the marriage of Eleanor and Her- 
bert, and impatiently awaited its fulfilment. He 
was the first person to announce to her, one 
pleasant morning, the arrival of her affianced 
husband by the steamer of the previousday. She 
dissembled well, though her cheeks grew, per- 
haps, a shade paler, and when she met him she 
forced the beaming smiles and ardent welcomes. 
It was unfortunate that neither could read the 
heart of the other. Eleanor did not dream, as 
Herbert imprinted a cool kiss upon her brow, 
that he was mentally comparing her with the 
sweet English girl, who, as she parted from him 
with tears, standing in her matchless beauty and 
innocence, her dead, black garments falling in 
rich folds about her form, seemed as much supe- 
rior, in mind and face, to the daughter of the 
merchant called Hodge, as an angel might seem 
beside an ordinary mortal. Neither did he im- 
agine that, as she gazed at him, allowing her 
hand to lie passively in his, she called up a face 
that was dearer and lips whose touch would have 
thrilled her from vein to vein. Well, Herbert 
Nevins had come home. There were parties 
given in his honor, and he was the lion of his 
set, but he was wretched. He felt as if there was 
a gulf between himself and Eleanor which he 
could not pass over, and still he saw that in his 
father’s mind his fate was as fixed as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. Tormented by feeling 
himself placed in this unenviable situation, he 
decided at last to throw himself upon his father’s 
mercy, and like a culprit who anticipates his 
doom, he went towards the library where his 
father usually spent his mornings. He had al- 
ways feared the stern old man. Now, young 
and vigorous as he was, his limbs trembled 
under him, as he heard the deep tones of his 
“come in.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said his father, looking 
up, re-adjasting his spectacles and then settling 
himself to his antiquarian lore. 

“ Good morning, father,” responded Herbert, 
obeying his sign to be seated. “I hope I do not 
interrupt you.” 
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“Not in the least, sir, if you have business of 
importance ; otherwise you do.” 

“I have something of importance to say,” 
said Herbert, feeling his heart sink—“ it is with 
reference to Miss Eleanor Hodge.” 

“Ah!” and the spectacles came off in a 
twinkling, the bald head shone benignant. 
“The marriage, I suppose, is to take place pres- 
ently. Well, I am ready as soon as you are; I 
have selected for you a fine brown stone front ; 
you will begin life auspiciously, young man— 
auspiciously !” 

“Yes, sir—but—I—sir, I feel as if I did not 
love Miss Eleanor sufficiently to make her as 
happy as she deserves to be.” 

“ She's a fine girl!” said the old merchant, 
abruptly, fastening on his spectacles, “and she 
deserves to be happy; but you need not fear. 
Humor her, my son, humoy her; women only 
need to be humored in order to be made celes- 
tially agreeable. She’s a handsome girl; will 
do honor to your choice.” 

“ But I beg you will remember that she was 
not exactly my choice,” said Herbert, growing a 
little indignant, “‘ you chose her for me and bade 
me marry her.” 

“ Certainly—in so doing I looked at your in- 
terest exclusively, my son—a rich and beautiful 
wife is not frequently found. Two great consid- 
erations, sir, wealth and beauty.” 

“I scorn them both—in her,” said Herbert, 
passionately. 

“Did I hear aright?” asked the old man, 
haughtily, lifting his tall form to its utmost 
“height and bending stern and wrathful glances 
upon his son. 

“T fear Ido not love Eleanor Hodge,” said 
Herbert, the old, cruel dread of his childhood 
crushing down his manliness. 

“ And what next, sir?” asked the old man, 
with the same icy sneer. 

“T love another,” issued faltering from the 
pale lips, and now that the ice was broken, he 
continued—“ I love a woman whose soul is as 
superior to the soul of Eleanor Hodge, as heaven 
is superior to earth.” 

“Souls! fudge!’ exclaimed the old man, 
shortly—“ who is she? what is she? has she a 
good social standing? has she wealth equal to 
that of the girl I have chosen for you ?” 

“She is related to nobility, sir; an English 
girl,” said Herbert, the blood flushing his 
cheek. 

And poor as a church mouse, I expect,” said 
the elder Nevins, coldly, though his old heart 
leaped. Perhaps, after all, his son might marry 
English blood and English gold. 

“She is not rich, sir,” was the reply, “save 
in loveliness and virtue.” 

“ Fudge ! tell me just how it stands ; has shea 
comfortable fortune ? family is something.” 

“‘ Her father died embarrassed, sir.” 

“ And she will have—” 

“Nothing,” replied Herbert, taking courage, 
he scarcely knew why, from the manner of his 
father. 

“ Humph!’’ the old man resumed his seat— 
“so will you, sir—absolutely nothing, unless you 
marry Eleanor Hodge. No more, sir, if you 
please, I prefer my study to myself. You have 
my decision. Let me tell you once for all, it is 
irreversible. Good-morning.” 

“ Selfish!” cried Herbert, between his shut 
teeth, as he closed the door, “ mercenary, cold- 
blooded—keep your money! I'll marry Lelia 
if I have to drive a dray to support her—keep 
your accursed gold !” 

This was while he was in hot blood. It hap- 


pens that untoward circumstances turn a man’s: 


mind sometimes, though it seems as if all the 
demons in the universe were not sufficient to 
effect the change. 


PART THIKD. 


On the same day Herbert was met by an old 
college friend, whose hat was napless and whose 
coat displayed a similar tendency to polish. He 
did not cut him. On the contrary (particularly 
as the young man turned into a less frequented 
street), he walked with him. 

“You are not well, Stearns,” was his first 
exclamation. 

No—wretchedly miserable,” then he stopped 
and smiting his hands together, while his white 
lips grew paler, he exclaimed, “O, the curse, 
the bitter curse of poverty !” 

“ Let us walk on,” said Herbert, soothingly ; 
he feared that attention might be drawn towards 
them. 

“ You know, Nevins, what a lovely creature I 


married. O! the anguish of seeing her wasting 
before my eyes. I-have one child; we shall 
soon have another, and Nevins, if you believe 
me, I live up ina room three pair stairs high, 
and sometimes I have not a thing to do from one 
week to another. O, my God! that I should 
make this confession of humiliation.” 

“My poor friend!” said Herbert, “let me 
help you.” 

“ O, if you could loan me but five dollars! I 
will return it in a week—two weeks at the 
farthest.” 

“ Hush—nothing about that;” and Herbert 
nervously fingered his wallet. “I am depend- 
ent upon my father, you know, or it should be 
more.” 

“‘More—more,” gasped poor Stearns, gazing 
at the fifty dollar note—“ more ?” 

“ Yes—double, treble that—put it up, they are 
looking this way ; as it is, you need not trouble 
yourself to return it, unless,” he added, quickly, 
“‘ you should sometime be rich and I poor.” 

“My God! Nevins, you have saved me—saved 
me soul and body!” He bent nearer to his 
friend, saying, as he drew his lean finger across 
his throat, ‘‘ the devil tempted me!” 

Herbert shuddered. “ And this is poverty,” 
he said—“that frank, handsome, fearless Ned 
Stearns reduced to starvation, longing for death. 
His wife, too, she was a pretty creature ; she suf- 
fers, hungers. ©, can I bring Lelia to such a 
fate? for, alas! I know my father. He never 
felt love, nor mercy.” 

Perhaps it was weak, bat it was very natural 
—I mean for one of his class of mind. He ceased 
to write long letters to England, though the 
effort tore his soul asunder. Like a very good 
child, he obeyed his father, and seven months 
elapsed. The next one he was to be married. 
He knew that neither he loved Eleanor, nor she 
loved him. He had grown reckless of that fact. 
Reckless in his habits, too, rather. His tastes 
were refined, and that was all that saved him 
from ruin. 

One day he received a mysterious note. In it 
the writer requested him to call and inquire to 
be shown to private parlor number 9, of the 
Hotel. He went, wonderingly, but 
promptly, and was ushered into a room richly 
farnished. Aside door opened and—his heart 
stood still. There, pale, but more than ever 
beautiful, arrayed in black, glossy gossamer 
robes, stood Lelia Howard! The young man 
threw himself, scarcely conscious of what he was 
doing, on the floor in an attitude of worship. 
Her lips curled, her eye blazed for a moment, 
then a hot, quick flush mounted to her cheek, as 
she asked, in tones fearfully low and clear, 
“ Herbert Nevins, I have come to see if report 
said true. I heard that you were about to marry 
a great heiress. Yes, and I have heard, but I 
cannot credit it (her lip quivered), that you were 
even engaged before you had ever known me. 
O, false heart! can this be so?” 

“Tam trae to you! Heaven be my witness 
that I love you, only you,” he cried, in tones of 
passion. 

“ Answer my question, sir,” she said, with 
calm dignity, “ are you engaged to be married— 
within a month ?” 

Herbert was silent ; he turned his face away in 
shame, in agony. 

“You do not speak—I accept the report, 
then.” 

There was a long silence. Herbert dared not 
look up. A little bottle, emitting a powerful 
odor, rolled to his feet. A horrible suspicion 
seized him. Clutching it he sprang towards 
her, and catching her hands in his, he cried, 
“God of mercy! don’t tell me you have taken 
poison !” 

She smiled—O, that glorious smile of old! 
Her eyes closed, she reeled and fell. The young 
man filled the house with his cries for “help,” 
and when they carried her away and sent for 
medical assistance, he walked the floor, raving 
almost like a maniac, cursing himself and im- 
ploring God for her life in the same breath. 


That night Eleanor Hodge and Willis Wells 
met by stealth. 

“Tt is all over town about Nevins; I suppose 
you have heard?” said the poet. 

“ No—I have heard nothing,” replied Eleanor, 

“ Why, an English beauty has followed poor 
Nevins here, and having charged him with infi- 
delifY, she took poison. So she lays in the 
hotel yonder, and the doctors despair of her 
life.” 

Eleanor listened in silence. One pang crossed 


her heart as she thought, “ well, after all, he has 
not loved me in the least.” ‘“ But,” said con- 
science, “have you ever loved him?’ She 
turned towards Willis Wells, and her heart an- 
swered—“ no.” 

“‘T can give you independence,” he whispered. 

“And my father loves me; he must forgive 
me,” murmured Eleanor, tearfully. 

The next day the newspapers had more mys- 
tery to unfold. A beauty and heiress was miss- 
ing ; in fact, before night it was well known that 
Eleanor and the poet had made a runaway 
match. 

Mr. Hodge swore fearfally, declared that he 
would kill his infamous son-in-law, but, on the 
whole, thought better of it. . 

With great difficulty they saved the life of the 
beautiful English girl. Herbert was taken dan- 
gervusly ill—his disease, brain fever. It was 
pitiful to hear him call for his Lelia, his English 
rose, terrible to witness him writhing and cursing 
his father. He appeared to think he was married 
to Eleanor, and implored that the hated bonds 
might be broken. His father looked on—thought 
of his own white hairs and a waiting tomb, and 
did what he had never done before, reproached 
himself. He saw the beautiful Lelia and im- 
plored her forgiveness, nay, begged her to come 
and see his suffering son. 

“ T have been an old fool!” he exclaimed, “an 
old fool tottering on the brink of a precipice. It 
is a mercy I was not plunged headlong. You 
must pardon me; he who lies in yonder room 
was always a dutiful son, and he has perhaps 
sacrificed his life to my wicked caprices. You 
shall be my daughter if God will only spare 
him.” 

This last was spoken through his tears—it 
was pitiful to hear the tremulous tones, to see 
him turn away and wipe his eyes again and 
again. 

For many months Herbert was a sufferer, but 
they were happy months, for Lelia was beside 
him. They were married while he was yet very 
pale from convalescence. Herbert took to his 
heart one whom he thought was portionless, and 
not till they had been wedded six months did 
he learn that Lelia was the possessor of an im- 
mense fortune ; that after her father’s death, her 
uncle had made his will in her favor a faw weeks 
before his own decease. 


At the residence of Mr. Hodge. 


Scene.—A breakfast table. Pater Familius 
leisurely reading his paper and sipping his coffee. 
Eleanor, radiant in pink and white, engaged in 
holding a very large spoon (comparatively) to a 
very small mouth. Willis Wells, eating egg 
and toast. 

“ Well, Willis,” says Pater Familius, “ this is 
a splendid notice of your new book. Itis selling 
like wildfire, eh ?” 

“ Four thousand the first week, sir,” replies 
the young poet. 

Eleanor. Now, pa, isn’t it pleasant to read 
“ Willis Wells, popular author, son-in-law of our 
enterprising citizen, etc., etc.” 

Papa. Well it is rather pleasant, especially 
as he’s coining the dimes. I always thought lit- 
erature a beggarly employment, but I see thatin 
some cases it pays. 

At the residence of Mr. Nevins. 

Evening.—Old Mr. Nevins in an easy-chair, 
Lelia placing pillows for his head. Herbert 
untieing the string from the new book of Willis 
Wells. 

Old Mr Nevins. Thank you, my dear, thank 
you, mysweet love. How comfortable you make 
me. You are a home wife and a home daughter, 
surely. 

Herbert. I think I must make Willis Wells 
some costly present, as a token of my regard. 

Telia. What! tor his beautiful book ¢ 

Herbert. O, no—though it is a very good 
thing. Bat for his ranning away with Eleanor 
Hodge—they are so well suited for each other. 
He told me yesterday that he had been to a 
levee, @ concert, or party, every night this week. 

“ We enjoy home,” said Lelia, thoughtfully, 
as the smile in her beautiful eyes met an answer- 
ing smile from both husband and father. 

And thus all was well that ended well. 


T1me.—Years rush by us like the wind. We 
see not whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward 
it is tending ; and we seem ourselves to witness 
their flight without a sense that we are changed ; 
and yet time is beguiling man of his strength as 
the winds rob the woods of their foliage. He is 
a wise man, who, like the millwright, employs 
every gust.— Scott. 


THIS 1S GLORY. 


An English —- estimates that more 
than a million of bushels of human and inhuman 
bones were imported in the year 1830, from the 
continent of Europe into one port of England. 
The neighborhood of Leipsic, Austerlitz, Water- 
loo, and all other places where, during the lately 
pee bloody war, the principal battles were 

ught, were swept alike of the bones of the hero 
and the horse he rode. Thus collected from 
every quarter they were shipped to the port of 
Hull and thence forwarded to the Yorkshire 
bone-grinders, where there are steam engines and 
powerful machinery for the purpose of reducing 
them to a granular state. The principal market 
for the product thus prepared is seer in the 
centre of a rich agricultural region, whose farm- 
ers use them to manure their lands. The oily 
substance gradually evolving as the bone calcines, 
makes a more substantial manure than almost 
~ other substance. 

t has been ascertained beyond a doubt, by ac- 
tual experiment on an extensive scale, that a 
dead soldier is a most valuable article of com- 
merce, and it is more than probable that the 
farmers of Yorkshire and other parts of England 
owe the rich fertility of their lands, and their 
daily bread, to the bones of théir “children, who 

rished on the Continent, in the Crimea, or in 
ndia. It isa singular fact that Great Britain 
should have sent out, from time to time, such a 
multitude of soldiers to fight her battles, and then 
should import their bones as articles of commer- 
cial and agricultural profit. Alas, the poor sol- 
dier! To convert himself into a target, to be 
shot at for a shilling a day, and if killed in bat- 
tle, to have his bones made an article of com- 
merce! It is most horrible to think of! 


> 


FRENCH ARMY AND NAVY. 


The French army numbers, as near as can be 
ascertained, 605,000 men, viz : infantry, 410,000 ; 
cavalry, 85,000; artillery, 60,000; and 50,000 
other — including 30,000 gendarmes. The 
number of horses in military service amounts to 
96,000. Number of cannon, 1400. There are 
twelve Marshals of France, ninety-five Generals 
of Division, and 170 Generals ot Brigade. The 
emperor’s body guard, called ‘“ Cent Gardes a 
Cheval” (Mounted Hundred Guards), consists 
of a colonel, a lieut t-colonel, and 210 officers 
and men. The “ Garde Imperiale” consists of 
two divisions of infantry, comprising one regi- 
ment of gendarmerie, four of voltigeurs, three of 
grenadiers and one of Zouaves, with battalion of 
chasseurs, a division of cavalry comprising thirty- 
seven squadrons, and two regiments of artillery, 
with two companies of engineers—making in all 
nearly 30,000. In field service and ceremonies 
these troops have precedence over all others ex- 
cept “ Cent Guards.” The navy consists of 280 
vessels, of which 162 are in active service ; of the 
latter sixty-six are sailing vessels, and the bal- 
ance are steamers. The number of guns afloat 
is in the vicinity of 6000. The crews, complete, 
amount to about 42,000 men; besides; over 
100,000 are in reserve who are liable to serve. 
There are two admirals, eleven vice-admirals, 
twenty rear-admirals, 120 captains of men-of-war, 
242 of frigates, 675 and 565 
mates. e@ total expense for su the 
entire military and navy force is Fin cow. ‘to be 
$98,918,111 annually. 


THE ARTIST IN ROME. 


Truly, the life of an artist in Rome is about as 
near the perfection of earthly happiness as is 
commonly vouchsafed to mortalman. The tone 
of society, and all the surroundings of the artist, 
are so congenial that no poverty nor privation 
can seriously interfere with them. The streets, 
with their architectural marvels; the trim - 
dens and picturesque cloisters of the old relig- 
ious establishments ; the magnificent villas of 
neighborhood of the city, and the vast, myste- 
rious Campagna, with its — aqueducts and 
its purple atmosphere, and those oe galle- 
ries which at the same time gratify the taste of 
the artist and feed his ambition ; these are thin 
which are as free to him as the blessed sunlight 
or the water that sparkles in the countless foun- 
tains of the Holy City. I do not wonder that 
artists who have lived any considerable time in 
Rome are discontented with the feverish restless- 
ness of our American way of life, and that, after 
“ stifling the mighty hunger of the heart” 
through two or three wearisome years in our 
western world, they turn to Rome as to a fond 
mother, upon whose breast they may find that 
peace which they had elsewhere t in vain. 
—Aguecheek. 


STUDY OF THE SCIENCES 


The sciences of which the study affordilllie 
greatest exercise to the understanding, are not 
those whose principles are the most fixed and 
demonstrable, as, for instance, nataral philoso- 
phy or m ics; but such as involve a de- 
gree of fluctuation, and require the balancing of 
probabilities, as political or mental philosophy, 
ethics, or human nature in its individual man- 
ifestations. ‘To borrow an illustration from the 
fine arts; the former may be compared to the 
capitals of Corinthian columns, or friezes of 
regular proportions, which, however 
or ornamental, demand no invention or fancy in 
the architect, but only adherence to a model, 
with only a certain amount of mechanical skill. 
The latter resemble the Arabesque or old 
Gothic embellishments, the draperies and more 
intricate combinations of beauty, which requires 
not only a wider range, but a loftier of 
talent.— Clulew. 
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LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H. 


N the whole range of New England there is no 


sheet of water comparable in beauty and sone 
esque scenery to Lake Winnipiseogee, the t 
lake of New Hampshire. Other lakes of New 
England have exquisitely beautiful features ; 
some of them wear the grace of historic associa- 
tion or romantic legend ; but this lake is of itself 
& romance of nature, varied, enchanting, perfect. 
The line of shore is wonderfully varied, with the 
most capricious curving, doubling, receding and 
protruding; and forming, as it is drawn on pa- 
per, the most curious arabesque. This produces 
& cunstant succession of surprises to the voyager 
who skirts its wooded margin.. And it is notice- 
able that in its whole circumference there is no 


=~ gpot inconsistent with the beauty of the design— 


no range of low, d marsh, no reedy sand- 


banks breaking the surface of the mirror, but everywhere a gentle 
or bold acclivity from the edge of the water. And, to protect 


Et this magnificent sheet of water from the suspicion even of mo- 


are entirel 


~ bered that it lies in the hill-country and not in the mountain region. 
region is the vestibule to the mountain palaces beyond ; the fai 
cedes the cloud-land ; the gentle prelude to a grand oratorio. 


notony, Nature has gemmed it with a vast number of islands and 
islets, some of considerable extent, others so small that, seen 
from a distanée, and viewed in connection with the vast expanse 
ot water, they seem like baskets of leaf and rock-work. The 
leading characteristic of the lake is beauty, and its surroundings 
consonant with this feature and expression ; for it will be remem- 


The lake- 
land that pre- 
he frame-work 


> in which it sets is just bold enough to enhance its beauty—no more. The 


Gunstock and Ossipee ranges are lofty and commanding, but they stop short of 
grandeur. Sometimes, of a clear, bright morning, as you glide along the north- 


eastern shore of the lake towards Centre Harbor, you behold the summit of Mount Washington 


gleaming in faint, pearly light on the horizon, and then 
* + The traveller, when he first catches a glimpse of the 


that the mountains are yet far, far away. 


ou feel that you are among the hills, and 


lake, cannot fail to recognize the felicity of the Indian name it preserves—the “‘ Smile of the Great 
Spirit.” It is the poetical title of a charming poem. It is indeed a smile of Omnipotence gladden- 
ing the earth. To — it fally, one must view it from the summit of Mount Belknep or from 


Rei Hill, at various 


ours of the day, as well as traverse it from end to end, and linger among its 


beautiful islands and along its winding shores. Not to have seen Lake Winnipiseogee is to be igno- 


rant of one of the most enchanting places. It is not a solitary landscape here 


an endless variety of landscapes changing with 
change of the point of view, “+9 ee of 
the hand produces the magical transformations 
of the kaleidoscope. The accompanying sketch- 
es, drawn for us on the spot ly Mr. Alfred 
Wand, are faithful representations of the scene! 
of the lake and its environs—scenery whic 
never fails to delight and inspire the artist. They 
have been carefully executed by our best engrav- 
ers, no pains having been spared to produce 


at wooes the eye, but 


MEREDITH, N. H. 


awaits passengers; and the other by the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, as far as Done, N. H., 68 
miles ; thence, by the Dover and Cocheco Rail- 
road, to Alton Bay at the southeast extremity 
of Lake Sa gr 28 miles, where the 
steamer “ Dover” es sengers across the 
lake to Wolfboro’ and Centre Harbor. Both 
these routes are pleasant, and we should counsel 
those making the excursion to go by one and re- 
turn by the other. The cars and boats on both 
lines offer the best accommodations. The Bos- 
ton and Maine, Dover and Cocheco line is pre- 
ferable in going, for the first view of the lake at 
Alton Bay is most striking, and the opening of 
the scene as you emerge from the deep bay, seven 
miles long, is charming. By either line, if you 
take the first morning train, you reach Centre 


them to the best advantage. We hope they may 
be the means of inducing many of our friends to 
visit the scenes they depict, and which the facil- 
ities of travel have rendered accessible in a few 
hours from this city. There are two routes by 
which the lake may be reached ; one by the Bos- 
ton, Concord and Montreal Railroad, which has 
a station at the Wiers, on the south-western 
shore of the lake, 38 miles from Concord, N. H., 
where the fine steamer “Lady of the Lake” 


Harbor or Wolfboro’ in time for an early dinner. 
Oar artist has supplied us with a pretty sketch of 
the “Lady of the Lake” leaving the Wiers. 
She is a fine boat, commanded by Captain Wil- 
liam Walker, a fine specimen of New England 
manhood, with a geniality that makes every one 
at home in his company. Captain Walker is as 
well known as any man in New Hampshire, hav- 
ing been with for 
many years ; in the good old stagecoach days on 
the and Nashua of as 
eommander of the “Lady.” He is a very en- 
terprising man, and is engaged in an extensive 
business in Concord. The first stopping-place 
of the boat on the lake is Centre Harbor, a very 
retty town, a point of departure for the White 
ountains, 32 miles from Conway. Here there 
are excellent accommodations at the Serter 
House, kept by Messrs. Gilman & Huntress, rep- 
resented in one of ourengravings. It has all the 
comforts and elegances of a city hotel, spacious 
and airy rooms, good beds, a good table, excellent 
saddle and harness horses, carriages, boats, fish- 
ing apparatus; in short, all the appliances to 
— a sojourn agreeable. It is 116 miles from 
boston. 


considerable 
quantities of fine 
trout. Thisisa 
beantifal sheet 


summer they are bright with verdure, or later in 
the season are smiling with the gifts of Ceres. 
From Red Hill the view of the lake is enchant- 
ing, and awakens in the mind of the beholder 
thoughts of some fairy land which mortals may 
sometimes catch a glimpse of, but never ap- 
roach. The soil in this town is mostly a rich 
oam. The town is pleasantly situated, and its 
location probably gave rise to its present name. 
The first settlement was made in 1765 by Eben- 
ezer Chamberlain. Centre Harbor is widely 
known as one of the most pleasant summer re- 
sorts in the country. Far from the noise of the 
crowded city and the petty ——s ot village 
gossip, the man of leisure or the man of busi- 
ness may each find an asylum adapted to his 
wants.”” After touching at Centre Harbor, we 
continue our voyage across the lake, a 
fine view of which is presented in one of 
our engravings, with a back ground of 
mist-wreathed hills. The boat finally 
reaches Wolfboro’, a very pretty town, 
which Mr. Waud has delineated as seen 
from the lake. ‘The large building seen 
over the stern of the “‘ Dover” is the Pa- 
vilion, an excellent hotel, kept by Mr. A. 
H. Dunton, formerly of the Flume 
House. The Pavilion commands a fine 
view of the lake and of the Gunstock 
Moonntains, and is within a stone’s throw 
of the water. Mr. Charlton says of 
Wolf boro’: “Situated on Lake Winni- 
erg which touches its south-western 
rder, while the lofty mountains of Os- 
sipee and the rugged hills of Taftonbor- 
ough rise up in the rear like the impreg- 
nable walls of a gigantic fortress, its 
whole scenery presents a view at once 
picturesque and sublime. The trip across 
the lake, from Centre Harbor to Wolf- 
borough bridge, especially in a pleasant 
summer evening, is truly delightful. At 
sunset, when the evening shadows begin 
to fall upon the distant mountain tops, 
presenting their rugged outlines in bold 
relief, and the stars, gliding into the firm- 
ament, kindle up their brilliant fires in 
the depths of the clear blue waters, the 
excursion seems like a journey to the 
Elysian Fields. At this hour of the day 
the breezes on the lake are highly invig- 
orating.” Our other views represent 
Meredith, Laconia and Lake Village, all in Mer- 
edith township, which covers an area of about 13 
square miles. Meredith is a flourishing place. 
Lake Village, situated at the foot of Long Bay, 
which, at the Wiers, forms the outlet of Winni- 
iseogee Lake, is a thriving mannfacturing place. 
—s is south of it, a flourishing manufactur- 
ing village, and the seat of considerable business. 
Our engraving represents the principal street. It 
is a well built village, and exhibits every evi- 
dence of thrift and prosperity. The neatness 
and beauty of these lake villages harmonize with 
the delightful scenery in which they are placed. 
The waters of Lake Winnipiseogee are remark- 
ably pure, being fed from its own springs. Its 
height is about 472 feet above the sea level. It 
has been said to contain 365 islands, but we be- 
lieve the number really falls short of 300. Some 
of these islands comprise farms of five hundred 
| acres. Besides being a “ thing of beauty” and 
a “joy forever,” Winnipiseogee is an immense 

' source of material wealth, being a great reser- 
voir of power for the immense manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Manchester, Lowell and other 
places, which are situated on the Merrimac River. 


THE “ LADY OF THE LAKE” LEAVING THE WIERS. 
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SENTER HOUSE, AT CENTRE HARBOR, N. H. 


THE FROZEN WELL AT BRANDON, VT. 

The frozen well at Brandon is a great natural 
curiosity. It is situated on a gentle slope of 
ground, which rising on one side falls off on the 
other, so moderately it may be called tolerably 
level. The soil is of a hard, compact, gravelly 
nature. The — round about furnishes mar- 
ble (carbonate of lime) in abundance. Early in 
November last, Mr. Alexander Twombly com- 
menced digging a well, and after going down 
about twenty-five feet without noticing anything 
unusual in the character of the soil, he came 
upon frozen ground (the surface earth at that 
time was frozen but a few inches). Continuing 
downward through this frozen earth for fifteen 
feet, he came to water. The soil, just at this 
point, he described as yellowish and sticky. The 
water commenced freezing over soon after it was 
exposed. The well was stoned up three feet in 
diameter at the bottom, diminishing two feet at 
the top. The depth of water is five or six feet, 
the surface of it forty-one feet from the top of the 
ground. During the past winter the water froze 
over it so that it had to be cut by a person going 
down into the well every day, and some days the 
descent had to be made several times. The ice 
in the morning would often be three inches thick. 
Tn addition, the sides of the well, for a distance 
of fifteen feet above the water, would be imcased 
with ice. The water ceased freezing about the 
15th of May last. 

Such is Mr. Twombly’s statement, corrobor- 
ated by others in all essential particulars. The 
condition of the well, when we visited it, was 
this : The water in the well is enclosed in a wall 
ot ice six to eight inches thick, inside the stone 
wall, but not rising above the surface of the 
water, and affording a good foothold to a person 
once down there, For six or eight feet above the 
surface of the water, the stone wall is incrusted 
with a layer of frost and ice, not thick. The 
water is clear, cold, and tastes well: it is not 
—_ “hard.” The above facts proven, how 
shall the phenomenon be explained? The 
causes lie evidently in some peculiarity of the 
soil in that locality. Suppose we take into con- 
sideration several well-known facts. Chloride 


of calcium, with snow or ice, forms a powerful 


frigoric mixture. This chloride is formed by a 
union of carbonate of lime (marble) with mauri- 
atic acid, which is made from common salt. 
Chloride of calcium exists in solution of ocean 
water, and also in certain spring waters, com- 
monly in union with salt and chloride of mag- 
nesium. As before stated, the region about the 
well abounds in marble, or carbonate of lime, and 
quite likely this water may be from one of the 
springs saturated with chloride of calcium which 
snow or ice will form one still more powerful, 
why may not the chloride, supposing it to be 
present, with salt, perhaps, suffice to freeze water, 
naturally cold by reason of its depth from the 
surface? If it is claimed that frigorific mixtures 
do not solidify, may not the above ideas point 
the way in which to look for a probable solution 
of the mystery xchange. 


LADIES’ SWIMMING SCHOOL IN PARIS. 

Ouarnier’s Swimming School for Ladies, opens 
in the month of May, and it is difficult to imag- 
ine a more novel or prettier scene than it pre- 
sents on a warm afternoon. Neither at concert, 
race, nor ball, in Paris, have I beheld so many 
beautiful faces as at this school ; one reason, per- 
haps, being, that many girls from ten to fifteen, 
are visitors to the bath, who are excluded, by 
their age, from sharing in public amusements. 
The young ladies of the aristocratic Faubourg 
St. ain, the daughters of the wealthy 
“ financiers,” the families attached to the em- 
peror, all meet here with the same intention— 
namely, to swim ; and all who are able, gambol, 
race and laugh in the water, forgetful of party 
and social distinctions. The costume is gener- 
ally of some dark material, gaily trimmed with 
m4 or blue worsted binding, which does not lose 
its color. The upper part of the dress resembles 
a boy’s blouse ; the lower, a pair of trousers. It 
is all in one, and a tunic is sewn to the waist, 
and falls to the knee. Some of the girls go in 
without any kind of head dress beyond their own 
fine hair, neatly ager ; others wear nets of gay 
— = a slig A netted scarlet or blue scart 
gracefully arranged. 

A von of about 150 or 160 feet long, and 
about 25 or 30 feet broad, surrounded by abroad 


platform, enclosed by the dressing-rooms and 
screened alike from the sun and from public ob- 
servation by an awning stretched over all. 
machine ig.so arranged that the powerful current 
of the Seine rushes through it; it is, in fact, a 
large cage sunk to the required depth. That 
of the basin, which is from four to five feet deep 
is crossed by a bridge; and the smaller portion 
thus indicated is used by those who wish to bathe 
only, or who are not sufficiently good swimmers 
to exercise, as yet, in the larger one. But the 
1 basin is the centre of attraction. At the 
end where the water is d t, flights of ste 
lead down for those who like to swim smoothly 
and quietly off; but far the greater number pre- 
fer leaping in, either from the platform, or from 
the little fanciful construction, half arch, half 
temple, raised at the end of it, and which gives a 
descent any height you may please—between ten 
and thirty feet-—to the surface of the water. 
earless, gay, and graceful, they plunge be- 
neath the flood to reappear almost instantly, 
gliding down the stream without any apparent 
effort ; floating, swimming on the the back, etc., 
vary the amusements which more than a hundred 
ladies may sometimes be seen sharing together, 
their evolutions being watched and stimulated by 
as many lookers-on—their mothers and female 
friends who are around. Little did I 
think, when I inscribed myself on M. Ouarnier’s 
list that I should be hung on a hook at the end 
of a line, and then thrown into the water with 
directions to imitate a frog to the best of my abil- 
ity ; it was even so. O dear, how helpless you 
teel !—how you wish you had never thonght of 
learning to swim! But you are ashamed to say 
so ; you know you cannot be drowned ; the man 
adjusts his line so nicely to the level of the 
water, you feel quite sure of that. So he counts, 


first lesson. After two or three lessons more, 
you swim off from the steps at the end, where 
the water is —— the man on the platform 
precedi ua with a pole, as attempt to 
make way down the halo. This 
large in is constantly watched, either by 
Ouarnier himself, or by the swimming master. 
These are the only individuals of the male sex 
ever present. Madame Ouarnier is, as may be 
expected, a perfect swimmer, and takes an active 
interest in all the proceedings.—Lady’s News- 
paper. 
FIGHT WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 

We have hitherto supposed the day long since 
passed for chronicling a big snake fight in the vi- 
cinity of the Central City, ut such it appears is 
not the case, from a scene which recently trans- 

ired within a short drive from the court house. 

me of the older residents will remember a 
building which formerly stood on Prospect Hill, 
about six miles distant from Peoria, and which 
was destroyed some seven or eight years since. 
During the past season another oon was 
erected, near the same location, and all that 
has remained as relics of the old hotel was a 
partially filled excavation for a cellar, and two 
well preserved brick cisterns which had been kept 


covered up. 

Last week the proprietor of the place, while 
busy with his wife in preparing their summer 
flower-garden, found himself in the want of a few 
bricks for the edge of the walks. Rememberin 
the cisterns, he uncovered one of them, and find- 
ing it dry at the bottom, and only about six feet 
in depth, he jumped in, aad commenced throw- 
ing out some of the best bricks he could pick 
from the walls. It seems there was a piece of 
plank with one end partially im in the 


earth that somewhat incommoded him, 
ing it, with some exertion he pulled it out and 


80 seiz- 


threw it to the top. What was his horror and 
surprise, at the next moment, to find that he had 
unearthed an enormons rattlesnake, and himself 
without a weapon in his hand! 

As the cistern was round, and only about five 
feet in diameter, he could not jump out, and the 
snake bristling with anger and rattling de- 
fiance, was ready for battle. His screams 
brought his wife to the scene, but she was 
so overcome with fright that she became 
powerless to render any assistance. The 
snake, in the meantime, had commenced 
the fight, making repeated springs at him, 
but fortunately he man on each oc- 
casion to hit him on the head with 
his boot, without receiving a bite, the 
snake becoming all the more defiant and 
enraged. During the whole scene, which 
lasted several minutes, the man did not 
lose his presence of mind, but watching 
his chance made several frantic efforts to 
jump boldly from this seeming pit of 
destruction. 

At the last trial, he fortunately 
a brick which gave way with him, and re- 
mained in his hand as he again stood 
_ fronting his hissing or After a few 
more kicks, and watching his Ts 
he fired it, making bly one of 
best shots on record, for it struck the 
snake on the head, and between the one 
sent and the wall he became a “ pretty 
well used up —— Weak and ex- 
hausted, our hero by the assistance of his 
wife, was enabled to climb from the pit, 
but when once more upon the earth he 
fainted away, and it was sometime before 
he could be recovered. For several suc- 


ceeding days he was quite unwell, owing, 
probabl , to the poisonous effiavia inhaled, 
while desperate exercises in the en- 
counter, rendered him | lame. 
The snake was afterwards taken from the 
cistern, when it was found to measure 
seven feet in length, and contained thir- 
teen rattles! The latter have been 

served, and are placed in Shoaff’s fia. 
seum for exhibition.— Peoria Gazette. 


The love and hate of people are equal! 
dangerous. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Copy, OMe VEST... $2 50 
Five copies, .... 00 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 
One copy of Battou’s PicroriaL, and one copy of 
Tae Fiac or our Union, apne, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H. B., Syracuse, N ¥.—The roper way to procure 
“ The Orange Flower Lotion” is to hand an order to 
the express, enclosing fifty cents for small size, or one 
dollar for large The last is the cheapest. Ad- 

dress TomPxINs, 271 Washington Street, 


Bosto 

B. 8., Rochester, N. Y.—By an old English statute sui- 
cides were to be buried in a highway with a stake 
driven through the body. They are now required to 
be buried privately at night in the churchyard, but 
the canon forbids the performance of Christian rites 
over them. 

first actual working steam engine of 
which there is any record, was invented and construct- 
ed by Thomas Savery, an Englishman, to whom a pa- 
tent was granted for it in the year 1698. 

Enouverr, Lowell, Mass.—The Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was first laid down with rolled iron rails, weigh- 
ing 85 pounds per yard, supported on chairs three 
feet asunder. They were found on trial not to be 
strong enough, aud were replaced by rails weighing 50 

unds per yard, supported on bearings at the same 
stance apart. 

Agrist.—The firet panoramas exhibited in London was 
painted by Barker, in 1793. It represented the objects 
about Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. A panorama 
of London was the first that was introduced into Ger- 
many, in 1800. Since then they have been common in 
all the cities of Europe. 

Enquirer. Animus Surandi means the ‘intention of 
stealing. 

J.C. deed or contract is to be expound- 
ed against the granter or seller. 

B. M.—“ Uti possidetis,”—*‘ as you possess,”’—is a diplo- 
matic phrase used when two sovereigns, after sacri- 
ficing of ete , choose to make 
peace, taini i they have ac- 
quired.” .~ ‘opposite x ‘the status quo, when both 

jes re-enter into the condition in which they stood 
fore the war 

E. C., New York.—Marshal of France is the highest mil- 
itary rank in the French army. This officer appears 
first in history under the reign of Philip Augustus as 
commander-in-chief of the royal armies. After the 
deposition of Louis XVI. the dignity of marshal ceased, 
but was revived by Napoleon I. with the title of mar- 
shal of the empire. 

L. F., Cincinnati.—The misericordia (or mercy) was 

a dagger with a narrow blade, so called in the Middle 

Ages because it was the weapon used by the knight 

to 
mere 

“ Juvenis,” Portland, Me.—The practice of ting 
commissions to pri first b quel ta. the 
war between Spain and the revolted Netherlands at the 
end of the 16th century. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC. 

The war in Northern Italy will not, it seems, 
spare the old city of the doges, which has been 
invested with a new interest by recent events. 
We have accordingly been at the pains to pre- 
pare, from a foreign source, the following sketch 
of Venice as itis. The Venetian shores begin 
near the mouth of the Brenta and at the port 
of Brondolo. A long succession of low coasts 
extends from the point of la Maestra to that of 
Izonzo. The whole extent of coast, thirty-three 
miles, is exceedingly low, almost on a level with 
the water, formed of very fine sand, and inter- 
sected here and there by marshes, which render 
the air very unhealthy during summer. The 
largest of these marshes are called lagoons ; two 
only are important, those of Venice and Grado. 
Nothing salient announces to the mariner the 
approach to land, except a few belfries which ap- 
pear when close in shore. The margin of the 
Adriatic is also bordered with sand banks, form- 
ed by deposits from the rivers, so that at a mile 
and a half from land you have soundings of only 
thirty feet deep. The lagoons are vast marshes, 
dotted with islets, or rather extensive pools pro- 
duced partly by the sea and by the waters of the 
Po, the Brenta, the Adige, and other water- 
courses, which, finding low ground, have covered 
it, leaving above the general level a great num- 
ber of little islands of varied aspect, often pleas- 
ant spots, but scarcely raised above the water- 
level. 

The vast basin thus formed, which extends 
about twenty-five miles from north to south, is 
separated from the sea by a long and narrow 
tongue of earth and sand, forming a natural 
dyke, which art has consolidated by building 
broad and strong walls of marble, called murazzi, 
as a protection against the heavy southwest seas, 
and also against interior decay. The long dyke, 
called the Lido, or shore, is pierced by six open- 
ings, which form the different passages or ports 
leading to Venice as you approach from the gulf. 
These six mouths are the ports of Brandolo, 
Chioggia, Malamocco, St. Andrew, St. Erasmus 
or Port Lido, and Tre-Porti. The whole coast 
comprised between these six mouths, and to a 
canaon-shot distance, makea part of the military 
port of Venice. 

The lagoons are not of the same depth, and 
signals are requisite here and there to point out 


the navigable channels. ‘They become shallower 
every year, especially in the environs, and there 
is reason to fear that they will fill up in the end, 
and consequently become uninhabitdble, by rea- 
son of the poisonous exhalations of the marshes 
that have already formed round some of the isl- 
ands. The government has been constantly at 
work keeping the canals clear and deepening 
them, and a good deal has been done towards 
turning the course of the Brenta and Piave, 
which carry down large quantities of earth and 
sand. In the whole extent of the lagoons there 
are more than three hundred islands, among 
which at least twenty-five are thickly settled ; 
those near the shore are generally cultivated and 
inhabited. The city of Venice is built in the 
midst of the lagoon, on the largest of these isl- 
ands ; on others you see villages and some ele- 
gant edifices; some are in a high state of 
cultivation. 

Among the most important islands after those 
on which Venice is built, is Marano, two miles 
off. This island is three miles in circumference, 
and contains several country-seats, a manufactory 
of glass, and some historical monuments. The 
island of Torcello is also well cultivated, and 
has an interesting duomo. At Burano, the wives 
of the fishermen are employed in the manufac- 
ture of a famous kind of lace. St. Lazarus is fa- 
mous for its convent; Chioggia, which is united 
to the shore by a bridge of forty-three arches, is 
the seat of government of the four communes, 
forming atotal population of 30,000souls. Ven- 
ice itself stands on seventy islands, connected 
together by 365 bridges. A broad canal, the Ca- 
nal Grande, divides it into two unequal parts. 
There are 2150 narrow and dirty street, 20,900 
houses, and 126,786 inhabitants. There is no 
good drinking weter, though there are 177 public 
and 1973 private cisterns supplied with rain wa- 
ter and river water from the Brenta, brought in 
boats. An attempt to obviate this inconvenience 
by means of Artesian wells was made, but the 
water they yielded proved not to be fit for use. 
Conduits established on the viaduct of the rail- 
road which connects Venice with the mainland, 
now bring fresh water into the city. 

THE CAPITAL OF AUSTRIA. 

Our readers, whose minds are full of grim im- 
ages of battle, and who picture the Austrian as 
a fiend incarnate, deserving, for his least heinous 
act, hanging without the benefit of clergy, must 
not form an erroneous idea of the capital of the 
empire whose legions have overspread northern 
Italy like a cloud of locusts. Vivian Grey 
characterizes it as “light-hearted Vienna,” and 
it has always enjoyed a high pre-eminence among 
the continental cities for the splendor of its 
buildings, the brightness of its climate, and the 
gaiety of its inhabitants. At the present mo- 
ment, however, it is invested with peculiar inter- 
est as the spot from whence has issued those 
terrible decrees that have enveloped Europe in 
war—the seat of that monarch who, in opposi- 
tion to the remonstrance of half Europe, has put 
an end to that peace, which, with slight interrup- 
tions, has lasted for more than forty years. Few 
places are better worth the while of an Ameri- 
can going abroad to visit, especially if he be fond 
of the gaieties of life. There is a light-hearted- 
ness and a love of enjoyment about the inhabi- 
tants altogether peculiar to them, which is found 
scarcely anywhere else. A Viennese is essen- 
tially a Viennese; he looks upon his city as the 
only perfect elysium ; and he is not altogether 
wrong—for Vienna is a place where all kinds of 
amusement are to be found. Summer is the best 
time for visiting it, if merely to see the country ; 
but the winter is the season when a stranger can 
more thoroughly gain an insight into the charac- 
ter of the people. 

By the beginning of November most of the 
fashionable world have arrived in Vienna, and 
All Souls’ Day may be considered as the first 
day of the season ; on that day it is the custom 
to visit the tombs.of the departed, and this cere- 
mony is kept by all, both rich and poor. Crowds 
of persons go to the different cemeteries to place 
flowers upon the tomb of their deceased relatives. 
The theatre forms another remarkable feature in 
the life in Vienna; the fondness of the people 
for theatrical representations is such, that it has 
long been a proverb, and is still as strong as ever. 
The principal theatres are the Burg Theatre and 
the Karls Theatre; at the former Mozart pro- 
duced several of his magnificent operas. These 
places of amusement are always crowded, num- 
bers of persons being obliged to go away for 
want ofroom. The first talent isengaged. An 


engagement at Vienna is the great aim of every 
rising artist in Germany. In addition to these, 
Renz’s Circus, for the performance of feats of 
horsemanship, is another very favorite place of 
amusement, and is liberally patronized by the 
imperial family and the nobility. Dauns’ Elysi- 
um comes in for a large amount of patronage ; it 
is a large under-ground room, occupying the 
basement of the Anna-gebande. It is fitted up 
with grottoes, a crystal palace, tropical plants, 
etc. ; short pieces are performed, and masks are 
often seen threading their way amidst the crowds 
which frequent this place, which is generally 
filled with an atmosphere of smoke that would 
poison any other human being than a German. 
The season of advent is that of the concerts. 
Immediately after Christmas the carnival begins. 
The most fashionable resorts for balls are the 
Redouten-Saal, in the Burg, and the Sophien- 
Saal; this latter is a bathing establishment, but 
the water is drawn off and the place covered in, 
and converted into a magnificent ball-room. 
Everybody dances ; the nobility have their se- 
lect balls, the different learned professions have 
theirs, and the members of every different na- 
tionality who may be in Vienna have theirs ; the 
inmates of the lunatic asylum have theirs also. 
It is not impossible that, in the event of the pres- 
ent war assuming continental dimensions, this 
brilliant Austrian city may fall into the hands 
of the French. 
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THE BALLOU STATUE, 

Brackett, the American sculptor, has been en- 
gaged for nearly four years upon an elegant mar- 
ble statue of the late Hosea Batitov. The 
elaborate work has at last been completed, and 
is now placed over the tomb of him it commem- 
orates, at Mount Auburn. It is a striking and 
noble memento of the love and honor borne for 
his memory by that denomination at the head of 
of which he stood for so many years. Mr. 
Brackett was employed by a committee chosen 
from the Universalist denomination at large, and 
has added another evidence of his patient skill 
and true genius, by producing a brilliant work of 
art. A cotemporary says : 

“ The statue of Hosea Ballou now stands at 
Mount Auburn. It is of white marble, pure and 
serene in the sunlight, calm and dignified in the 
shade. It has been wrought by Brackett, one of 
the best of our American sculptors. It stands 
on the main avenue from the gate of entrance. 
The person seeking for the grave of Ballou, will 
pass along this avenue, leaving the cenotaph of 
Spurzheim on the left, the statue of Bowditch on 
the right, until just as he commences to descend 
on the southern slope, he will see the Ballou 
statue on his left hand. There lies the body of 
that good and great man, with that of his ami- 
able wife. The statue is of itself, we think, 
about seven feet in height. It is a good repre- 
sentation of the original. It varies slightly as 
you take a front or profile view—the profile is 
perhaps the best. It stands on a base of about 
six feet in height, the top of the head being 
about fourteen feet high. Under all is a sub- 
base, five feet square, of elegantly wrought gran- 
ite, ten or twelve inches high; then another 
sectien, four feet or upward in height, about in 
the form of a cube; and on the front of this is 
the one word, “BALLOU.” There is no other 
inscription.” 


Portrait or LonGFELLOwW.—Mr. Charles H. 
Brainard, No. 7 Tremont Row, has just issued a 
fine lithographic head of the poet Longfellow, 
which is for sale at all the book-sellers and print- 
shops. It was drawn on stone, by that master 
of the crayon, D’Avignon, after one of Whipple 
& Black’s best photographs. The head is han- 
dled with great grace and vigor, and the likeness 
is a striking one, though differing somewhat in 
expression from Read’s painting of the same 
subject. With the execution no fault can be 
found, and the head is, in many respects, the best 
Mr. D’ Avignon has produced. 


FasHiONABLE INTELLIGENCE.—At the Ever- 
ett House, New York, lately, a young gentleman 
is said to have amused himself by beating his 
mother-in-law with a cane. 
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“Oxp Sov.”—The great western and south- 
western manager, Sol. Smith, was lately in our 
city, returning from Europe. May his light 
never be less ! 

Newrort.—This charming watering-place is 
as gay as a ball-room. The hotel-keepers make 
hay while the sun shines. 

Aniraweticat Dirricutty.—Our “boy” 
cannot find in any arithmetic how to calculate the 
weight of indignation, 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

On the last page we publish a large engraving 
representing all the presidents of the United 
States, artistically grouped together, and sur- 
mounted by the thirty-three stars which now 
adorn the union of our national flag, one for 
Oregon having been added on the 4th of July 
last. It is a group of striking faces, any one of 
which would arrest the attention of a stranger 
seeing it for the first time. All of them were 
chosen to fill the high position they occupied by 
the free will of the people, with the exception of 
two, whom the death of presidents during their 
official term, a contingency contemplated by the 
constitution, raised from the vice presidency to 
the presidential chair. The best commentary on 
the administration of these servants of the peo- 
ple is to be found in the rapid advance and de- 
velopment of our beloved country, never checked 
in its victorious career from the days of Wash- 
ington to our own. Not one of these chief mag- 
istrates has escaped the rancét of political antag- 
onism; but as time rolls on, the assaults are 
forgotten, and the true characters of men shine 
forth on the page of history. Party malice 
spared not the Father of his Country ; Jeffersou 
and Jackson were assailed with unparalleled ma- 
lignity ; but who recalls now, except with scorn, 
the atrocious misrepresentations of their charac- 
ters and purposes? To all of them posterity will 
do justice; and of not one of them can it be 
said hereafter, when the mists of party prejudice 
and personal hate have passed away, that he 
was not sincerely attached to his country, and 
to that priceless bond of union bequeathed 
to us by the fathers of the republic as the xgis of 
our liberties and fortune. Each has been in his 
turn, to the extent of his ability and in accord- 
ance with his views of policy, the representative 
of the whole country. Of the ex-presidents four 
are living—Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, 
Franklin Pierce and Millard Fillmore. After 
having occupied the highest official position 
known to the world, they have quietly resumed 
their places in the ranks of the great army of re- 
publican citizens. 


WILLIAM CHASE, ESQ. 

We learn with pleasure that this gentleman, 
who enjoys a wide reputation as a scholar and 
writer, has been chosen Professor of Modern 
Languages in Richmond College, Va. Mr. C. 
is peculiarly fitted for the position. He has tray- 
elled extensively in Europe, and resided many 
years in Paris, where he enjoyed unusual facili- 
ties for acquiring a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and literature, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with the leading men of the times. 
During his residence abroad he was the regular 
foreign correspondent of several leading journals 
in this country, and his letters exhibited marked 
ability. On his return from his first visit to Eu- 
rope, during which he saw the most interesting 
part of the continent, he edited an American edi- 
tion of Vericour’s ‘‘ Modern French Literature,”’ 
supplying copious notes, displaying extensive 
reading and familiarity with French letters. In 
1849 he was associated with Mr. F. A. Durivage 
in translating Lamartine’s History of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, published by Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., a version which received the unqualified 
commendation of the illustrious author. Mr. 
Chase has also written much for various Ameri- 
can and French publications. During his con- 
nection with the American consulate at Paris, he 
was of great service to his countrymen abroad, 
and formed a large circle of attached friends. 
We sincerely congratulate the patrons of Rich- 
mond College on securing the servicés of a gen- 
tleman who would be an acquisition to any 
institution. 


Briackx-Lec Jerrold 
says, “‘I consider a hand of cards just an army 
of mercenaries ; and, when I play, believe my- 
self no more than an Alexander, a Pompey, or 
a Julius Cesar.” 


Mapame Mario.— Madame Mario, better 
known as Jessie Mariton White, has gone to 
Italy, where, it is said, she will act as “our 
own correspondent” to a well-known American 
newspaper. 


Corx-Trees.— A considerable number of 
young cork oak trees aré growing in various 
parts of California, from seed sent out by the 
United States Patent Office. 


Tue Cness Kixc.—Paul Morphy has decided 
to live in New York, and practise law there. 
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THE AUSTRIAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

The new commander-in-chief of the Austrian 
army, General Count Schlick de Barranoand 
Weisskirch, Aulic Councillor and Chamberlain 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph, was born in 1789 
at Prague. He was orderly officer to the Empe- 
ror Francis II., and took part in all the principal 
engagements of the period. He lost an eye in 
the battle of Wachan, which prevented his being 
employed during the campaign of 1814. The 
remainder of bis promotion to that of General 
of Division took place during a time of peace. 
After the revolution of Vienna, in 1848, he was 
appointed commandant of a corps d’armée, not 
more than 8000 strong. He took a brilliant part 
in opposing the junction of the armies of Dem- 
binski and Georgey, and in co-operating, by that 
manceuvre, in the surrender of Georgey to the 
Russians. In 1854, when Austria armed at the 
time of the Eastern question, he had successively 
the command of the Ist and 4th corps d’armée 
in Gallicia. General Schlick is very popular in 
the Austrian army. Every man knows by sight 
the veteran who for so many years has worn a 
black patch over his left eye. 


RUFUS CHOATE. 

Mr. Choate was born in the little town of Es- 
sex, Essex county, Mass., October Ist, 1799, and 
was consequently in his sixtieth year. He grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1819, and was a 
tutor in the institution until 1821. His profes- 
sional studies were pursued at the Law School 
in Cambridge, and in the offices of the lafe Judge 
Cummings of Salem, and the Hon. William 
Wirt of Washington. He first practised law at 
Danvers, in 1824, and entered public life as the 
representative of that town in the State Legisla- 
ture, in 1826-27. He removed to Salem soon 
afterward, and in 1830 was elected a senator 
from Essex county. In 1832 he was elected to 
Congress from the Essex South District, but de- 
clined a second election, and removed to Boston 
at the close of his congressional term. In 1841, 
on the retirement of Mr. Webster from the 
United States Senate to take the post of Secre- 
tary of State in the cabinet of President Har- 
rison, Mr. Choate was elected his successor, 
which station he occupied until 1845. In 1853, 
Mr. Choate succeeded Governor Clifford as At- 
torney General of this Commonwealth—which 
was the last public office he held. 


“Tue Maip or tHe Rancue: or, The Regu- 
lators and Moderators.”—We have just issued 
the ninth edition of this famous Texan story, by 

.Dr. J. H. Robinson. This novelette was written 
expressly for us, and is illustrated with large 
original drawings, and being the best border 
story which has been published for years, we are 
not surprised that nearly 70,000 copies have 
been sold!! We will send it post paid, by return 
of mail, to any one, on the receipt of twenty 
cents in postage stamps or silver. 


Domestic Tyranny.—We know a highly 
respectable lady, who makes her servants take 
their meals standing. When they dine they are 
not allowed to sit down. Her reason for this is, 
that she finds they do not eat so much, nor do 
they waste their time gossiping. We wonder 
how the same system would work if introduced 
at our public dinners? We fancy that the 
speeches would be shorter, and the consumption 
of bad wine infinitely less. 


Limitep Arrections.— The affections of 
some men are like wells, stony on the outside, 
narrow yet deep within ; not flowing forth like a 
river to seek souls far and near, to gladden God’s 
earth ; nor gushing up and around like a foun- 
tain in the sun, for all who seek them, but useful, 
notwithstanding, and very precious, each tosome 
one individual or household. 


RerresHinG BeveRAGE.—In this hot weath- 
er, we don’t know anything more refreshing than 
a glass of sparkling soda from the magic fount 
of Frederick Brown, at the corner of Washing- 
ton and State Streets. Customers are not lack- 
ing there—bankers, dandies, retiring gentlemen, 
editors and authors, 


Goop Bregpine.—A well-bred woman never 
hears an impertinent or vulgar remark. A kind 
of discreet deafness saves one from many 
insults. 


+ 


Nawant.—This popular watering place in Mas- 
sachusetts was purchased 250 years ago, by a 
Lynn farmer, for a suit of clothes. 


HOW PRINCE “ PLON-PLON ” LIVES. 

We don’t mean to tell how Prince Napoleon 
lives in Italy, for that is the life of every soldier 
of distinction in the liberating army—a life of 
marches, receptions, brilliant entrances into 
cities, bouquets, festivals, balls and entertain- 
ments, alternating with sterner duties and ‘less 
agreeable vicissitudes—but how he lives, or 
means to live, when he is at home in Paris, and 
what sort of a nest he has built for the bower of 
the little Sardinian princess it was his good for- 
tune to marry. The new private residence of H. 
I. H. Prince Napoleon, in the Avenue Montaigne, 
is now finished, and fit for habitation. The villa 
is built on the model of the houses in Pompeii ; 
it is a fac-simile, both externally as well as in all 
the interior arrangements. A handsome portico 
adorns the front. The entrance-hall is small, 
but opens on a spacious vestibule, in the centre 
of which is a marble basin of water supplied 
from a fountain. The walls are exquisitely 
painted in fresco, and the tasselated pavement is 
formed of the finest marble of every hue. 
Around are placed choice busts of the various 
members of the imperial family. Opening from 
the vestibule are three doors, one of which leads 
into the dining-hall, the furniture of which is of 
ebony, with green silk. The second conducts 
you into the sleeping and dressing apartments of 
H. I. H. the Princess Clotilde, which are strik- 
ingly elegant. The fittings are of cerulean blue 
silk ; the walls, as well as the bed, being hung 
in an artistic manner with the same material. 
The third door leads into the grand saloon, 
which again opens on a conservatory: One of 
the most interesting objects in this room is a 
cabinet containing souvenirs of Napoleon I., and 
other relics. Beyond this are various other 
apartments, which want of space prevents our 
describing. The Turkish bath-room, however, 
merits our especial notice. It is fitted up with 
marble; the ceiling-is painted blue; and the 
light being admitted through star-shaped aper- 
tures, gives the appearance of the firmament 
studded with stars. The requisites for the toi- 
lette are all in gold filagree. In fact, nothing 
can be in better taste than the tout ensemble of 
this little bijou of a house. 


Tue Ne Pius Uttra or Correr.—Any one 
who is fond of good coffee should get a bottle of 
that new and delicate liquid preparation made 
by J. J. Fontarive, being the essence of the pur- 
est coffee. One small-bottle will make a dozen 
or twenty cups of unrivalled flavor, and of a qual- 
ity which cannot be obtained from the berry 
itself. This extract is superior to any other, as 
it is pure, and is manufactured by a citizen of 
Boston whose integrity is unimpeachable. Some 
preparations, made up in other cities, have 
proved so bitter and so impure that our well 
known tea and coffee dealer, Thomas G. Whytal, 
of horticultural fame, resolved to find a substi- 
tute which he could recommend. A table spoon- 
ful or more of the extract in a cup of hot milk or 
hot water, which can be obtained with a spirit 
lamp in two minutes, and the lover of coffee can 
have a draught of that delicious beverage which 
cannot be excelled. Mr. Whytal will have it for 
sale at all his stores in Boston, viz: at 198 and 
664 Washington Street, 110 Court Street, 65 
Union Street, and 39 Beach Street. 


A Great Remepy.—Dr. H. E. Howell, of 
New York city, says that the most effectual rem- 
edy to improve the tone and energy of the stom- 
ach is the well-known Oxygenated Bitters, which 
contain no spirituous compound. For dyspepsia 
and indigestion these Bitters are unparalleled, as 
all who have used them will cheerfully testify. 
The great length of time which they have been 
before the public, has rendered them a household 
word throughout a large portion of the United 
States, and the medical taculty have largely 
availed themselves of this pleasant amd sure 
remedy. Seth W. Fowle & Co., Boston, Mass., 
are the principal dealers, but the Bitfers may be 
found everywhere. 


Fo.iry.—Sir Joshua Reynolds being asked 
how he would personate folly in a painting, re- 
plied that he would represent a man climbing 
over a wall at the risk of breaking his neck, with 
an open gate close by through which he might 
walk with ease and saf_ty. 

Ay Ex-Presipent.—Martin Van Buren, the 
sage of Lindenwald, says the Richmond De- 
spatch, is still in excellent health, and is blessed 


with his usual cheerful spirits. 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


A man in Buffalo is about to walk sixty hours 
without sleep or rest, for $200. 


Ten persons have died in Peru, Berkshire 
county, since December, whose ages were respec- 
tively 92, 91, 91, 86, 84, 76, 74, 72, 68, 40. 


There is a negro in Philadelphia who is distin- 


guished for the size of his feet. They measure 
21 inches in length. 

The State of Maine will probably have a 
larger hay crop this year than has been known 
for a long time. 

Governor Dyer, of Rhode Island, has sent a 
message to the Legislature, containing an ur- 

nt recommendation that imprisonment for debt 
in that State be abolished at once. 

The services of the Fall River fire department 
have not been required within the limits of that 
city since December 7th, 1857—a period of nine- 
teen months. 

The Canadians have sent the speaker of their 
House to invite Queen Vic to come over and 
visit her loyal subjects. They expect, however, 
to take up with the Prince of Wales. 


During a cricket match at Albany, a one 
of the players threw a ball to a great height, and 
with such force that it struck a swallow and 
killed it instantly. 

During the first six months of 1859, 74 boats 
and 327 lives were lost on the western waters— 
26 of the boats were burned. Value of boats 
and cargoes, $1,770,500. 

Thomas Coleman, for twenty years one of the 
most prominent delineators of the Ethiopian 
character, died at Newark, N. J., lately. He was 
born in Boston. 

The Ohio crop promises a juicy return. 
One cultivator thinks he will have about 6000 
gallons of pure wine in the fall, and another an- 
ticipates a yield of 1000 gallons to the acre. 


The University of Vermont holds its Annual 
Commencement on Wednesday, August 10th. 
Orator and t before the Literary Societies, 
George W. Curtis and T. B. Aldrich, of New 
York. 

A woman named Savage jumped out of a win- 
dow in Philadelphia and fractured her skull on 
the pavement. She had returned with her 
family from the West, and poverty and suffer- 
ing had driven her crazy. 

David Drow, Esq., of New York, and Isaac 
Rich, Esq., of Boston, have each subscribed 
$5000 towards a fund of $50,000, to erect new 
buildings for the Wesleyan University, at Mid- 
dieton, Ct. 

A movement is on foot for raising $100,000, 
for the complete re-endowment of the Yale Col- 
lege Theological Seminary. Governor Buck- 
ingham, with his usual liberality, has already 
pledged $5000. 

On a late Sunday evening, a party of New 
York police officers arrested a German theatrical 
company, who were acting the play of Richard 
III. Richard himself came near escaping, but 
was caught while climbing a fence. 


The capital employed in the St. Louis beer 
breweries is nearly $200,000,000. The number 
of brewerie” ‘n the city is thirty-five, and those 
produced lasi year 115,000 barrels of lager, and 
74,400 barrels of common beer. 

A gentleman walking along the streets of Phil- 
adelphia, in the tyre a large tire, was very 
much startled by the effect of a large coal, which, 
alighting on the top of his hat, burnt through 
and warmed his head intensely. His surprise 
was momentary, but terrific. 

The slate quarries in the vicinity of Monson, 
Piscataquis county, Maine, now employ a large 
force of men and teams, and the Kegnebec Jour- 
nal thinks that in the not distant future they will 
give employment to more men than any other 
single branch of manufacture in the State. 


In the New Haven city council, recently, a pe- 
tition that all the sidewalks of the city be low- 
ered six inches, because they were now so high 
that ladies’ dresses drag thereon, to the great 
damage of their husbands, parents and guar- 
dians, was read and “ sent down.” 

A Bangor deacon got up a few Sunday morn- 
ings since, and commenced poling his beans, and 
had made Se before his mis- 
take in the day occ tohim. Feeling morti- 
fied, he went round to the neighbors who had 
witnessed his feat, and explained the cause of 
his act. 

The Handel Festival in London seems to have 
been made a handle for a pe many bad jokes. 
One cockney said that the Hallelujah Chorus was 
“ right up to the handle ;” another that the mu- 
sic of Handel was done “ to a turn” by that or- 
chestra and choir. Such wretches ought to be 
roughly handled. 

Charles Roth, a well-known merchant tailor of 
Philadelphia, recently committed suicide by tak- 
ing strychnine. Some years ago he retired from 
business with sixty thousand dollars of his earn- 
ings, and became a stock-broker ; but unfortu- 
nate speculations in that line soon stripped him 
of every cent. 

The total value of all the imported at 
all the ports in the United , during the 
nine months ending March 31, was $233,182,278; 
the total value of the exports during the same 
time was $246,680,194. From this it will be 
seen that the value cf the exports over the value 
of the imports during the time mentioned, was 
$13,497,916. 


Sands of Gold. 


_ +++» Revolutions in fashions are not revolu- 
tions in taste, but of caprice.— 

No pleasure is comparable to standi 
upon the vantage-ground of truth.— Bacon. ~ 

-:+. Every one is as God made him, and of+ 
tentimes a great deal worse.— Cervantes. 

Fame contains no sepul- 
res so beauti love as those of the poets. 
—R. A. Willmott. 

There is still better than 
spending one’s time pleasantly—the spending it 
both pleasantly and profitably 

.... There is not a heart but has its moments 
of longing, yearning for something better, no- 
bler, holier than it knows now.—Beecher. 

.... The truest critic, like the deepest philos- 
opher, will produce his opinions as doubts. Onl 
the astrologer and the empyric never fail.—. 


| A. Willmott. 


-.+. If a man be gracious to strangers, it 
shows that he is a citizen of the world, and that 
his heart is no island cut off from the other lands, 
but a continent that joins them.—. 


.... If money be not thy servant, it will be 
thy master. The covetous man cannot so prop- 
erly be said to possess wealth, as that it may be 
said to possess him.—Chareon. 

..-. There are no fragments so precious as 
those of time, and none are so heedlessly lost by 
people who cannot make a moment, and yet can 
waste years.— Montgomery. 

-.-. Subtract from a great man all that he 
owes to opportunity, and all that he owes to 


chance—all that he has gained by the wisdomof - 


his friends and by the fully of his enemies—and 
the giant will often be left a pigmy.—Barlow. 
.... Love is the only true maturer in human- 
We ripen vainly, unless with her assistance. 
he germ and blossom of the heart never 
awaken to consciousness and bloom under any 
other smiles. W. G. Simms. 


+++. Casual thoughts are sometimes of great 
value. One of these may prove the key to open 
to us a yet unknown apartment in the palace of 
truth, or yet unexplored tract in the paradise of 
sentiment that environs us.— Foster. 

-..- He never need despair of fortune who 
has learned calmly to look her in the face; nay, 
the courage to do so is frequently all that is es- 
sential to compel the fondest embraces of the 
capricious goddess.— W. G. Simms. 

--+. Of law no less can be acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, and her voice 
the harmony of the world; al things in heaven 
and on pon do her homage, the very least as 


feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power.— Hooker. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


Ladies who use an excess of perfume must 
think men like seals—most assailable at the 
nose. 


. The man who undertook to blast his neigh- 
bor’s prospects, used too short a fuse, and got 
blown up himself. 

“Union is not always strength,” as the sailor 
said when he saw the purser mixing his rum 
with water. 

The gentleman who stood upon ceremony has 
lost his footing, and now finds that he has slip- 
ped out of a very pleasant circle. 

“ Did you see Ary Schaffer?” inquired an ar- 
tist of a traveller who had just returned from 
Paris. ‘“ Nary Schaffer,” was the reply. 

A sailor of the name of Moore having pre- 
sented a gold anchor to his affianced bride, a 
wag remarked that she was moored. 

The man who, in a pecuniary sense, is most 
liberal and profuse while intoxicated, becomes 
very tight us soon as he is sober. 

“Where shall I put this paper so as to be sure 
of seeing it to-morrow ?” inquired Mary Jane of 
her brother Charles. “On the looking-glass,” 
was his prompt reply. 

“Jemmy, my boy, did you see the flight of 
the bats the . “ Niver 
ps | honey. What kind of bats were they?” 
“ Brickbats, ye spalpeen.” 

Hearse-driver to chum, at the funeral of a great 
mathematician.—“ After all his figgerin’, Bill, 
this ere’s vot the old feller comes to. He’s been 
subtracted from his folks an’ added to Kingdom 
Come.” 

“I do wish I could be cured of lying in bed 
so late in the morning,” said a lazy Lastest, 
lounging upon his pillow. “ Well, I will try the 
water-cure,’ said his wife, pouring a bucketfub 
on bim. 

When some one was lamenting Foote’s un- 
lucky fate in being kicked in Dublin, Johnson 
said he was glad of it. “He is rising in the 
world,” added he; “when he was in 
no one thought it worth while to kick him.” 


It may seem strange, but it is true, that al- 
though God deprived Adam of one of his ribs 
to make Eve, every man has still one more rib 
than his wife, for he has her in addition to his 
others. 

tion of the heart the other evening by a young 


M D.., in the simplest and most natural way im- 

inable. He merely held one of her hands in 
his, put his arm around her waist, and whispered 
something in her left ear. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HERE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


Pass the bours in light unclouded, 
, Peace’s measure now is filled ; 

Need I say because thou'rt with me 
My sad heart with joy is thrilled’? 

And forgotten are its sorrows, 
Thoughts of thee their place adorn, 

Gloom before thy radiant presence 
Fades like night before the morn. 


Absent from thee I am cheerless, 
Biest am I with thee the while, 
Finding best content and pleasure 
In the fondness of thy smile. 
White-winged hope is whispering to me, 
We shall part, O never more, 
And I bless thee and caress thee, 
With joy ne'er felt before. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LUCY ELDON’S LIFE HISTORY. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


I map just extinguished my lamp in the cham- 
ber of the fourth story of the house where I 
boarded, in Bowdoin Square. The house was 
so near the large stone-fronted church, that I 
could hear every note of the singing from thence, 
on Sundays, and the occasional playing of the 
organ on week days. Sometimes, in summer, the 
minister’s voice would come, with a softened and 
pleasant murmur to my ear, and I pleased my- 
self in thinking that I could imagine what the 
sermon was, and also the words of the hymn. 

I was not much of a church-goer myself, at 
that time. I was an invalid then, and some- 
times, for months, I would not see the inside of 
one of those venerable or modern edifices which 
stand all over our beautiful city, and promise, 
some day, to overcome the wickedness in our 
midst. They can do it, if the pastors will but 
address themselves to the hearers as Christ ad- 
dressed those who followed after him. No ser- 
mon has yet been like the Sermon on the Mount, 
and until one is preached like that, the world will 
continue to be in darkness, and be content, too, 
to lie there. 

Bat to return to my chamber in the fourth 
story, where I had just extinguished my lamp. 
It was a very warm night and the windows were 
all open, and everything was perfectly still. I 
looked from the window and, thanks to a glori- 
ous moon, I could see, from my elevated posi- 
tion, almost over the entire city. Voices were 
as distinct to my ear, as if I were in the same 
room with them, for the hum of the city had 
ceased and there was not a sound to be heard 
except two voices, which were speaking alter- 
nately. 

“It is a pity that Edmund has so little com- 
fort at home,” said one voice. “ His wife is a 

scold.” 

“What! the beautiful Miss Eldon trans- 
formed into a scold! Impossible !” 

“True. She is continually reproaching him 
for taking her from a home where she had peace 
and plenty, and making her submit to privations 
and cares of which hitherto she knew nothing.” 

“Good heavens! does not Lucy Jove her 
husband *” 

This question was asked in a soft, low, female 
voice; yet low as it was, it was far more distinct 
than the other. 

“ Well—yes, she loves him well enough, but 
then, you know, she was bred in such luxury, 
that she finds it difficult to be contented in such 
@ coridition as they now are.” 

I knew well enough of whom they were talk- 
ing. Edmund Blake was a friend of my own, a 
fine, whole-souled man, who would have died for 
those he loved. He had married Lucy Eldon 
when she was a young, gay, careless girl, who 
had been brought up in her aunt’s family, in the 
midst of affluence, and had never known a want. 
When she married Edmund Blake, a young en- 
graver, whose sole dependence was upon his em- 
ployment, her aunt thought it a fine match for 
Lucy, and set about giving her a handsome wéd- 
ding, the cost of which would have kept Lucy in 
clothes for two or three years. 

Friends of the family, who had liked Lucy’s 
lively manners, came forward with presents of 
laces and jewelry, or a splendid piece of plate, per- 
haps, for her table. To match these, Edmund was, 
of course, obliged to buy furniture and clothing 
which would put to shame these elegant pres- 
ents, and the result was, that every dollar of his 
money was gone, and he had got considerably in 
debt, before the marriage day arrived. 


Edmund stood aghast at finding that he had 
overrun his funds in this way, for he was brought 
up in a strictly economical way, and had been 
taught to look with horror upon contracting 
debts. He looked on Lucy’s beaming tace, how- 
ever, as she surveyed her really handsome estab- 
lishment, and, for awhile, he tried to forget it was 
not paid for, but it would stare him in the face. 

A handsome house, in a fashionable street, had 
been selected, because the people with whom she 
had associated would not visit Lucy if she lived 
anywhere except within the limits of upper-ten- 
dom. Two servants, at least, were indispensa- 
ble, and opera tickets, and a box at the theatre, 
and occasional drives, would be among the nec- 
essaries of life. 

The soft voice under my window that had 
asked if Lucy did not Jove her husband, as if 
love could atone for the absence of wealth and 
fashion, belonged to Isabel Harris, a young and 
lately married school acquaintance of Lucy El- 
don. Since the girls left school they had not 
met often, for Isabel’s circumstances forbade her 
from competing with her friend, even had she 
wished it. Her mother was a widow, whose re- 
duced means obliged her to take in sewing to en- 
large her scanty income. She had given Isabel 
a good education, and when she married Edward 
Harris, she received from her mother a modest 
outfit, that, it it did not approach Lucy’s in cost, 
was exquisite in its neatness and the perfect 
beauty of its needlework. 

So with her house and furniture. Edward was 
a clerk, with a respectable salary, from which he 
hoped, one day, to save enough to buy them a 
small house. He, therefore, took only a few 
rooms, in the house of a friend, and Isabel did 
herown work. The furniture was strong and 
neat, but very plain; the carpets good of the 
kind, but not of an expensive cost; and the 
three pretty chambers were only covered with 
straw matting. 

Still, they were happy and contented, and 
while every article in the house shone with the 
unsullied lustre of newness, so nicely were they 
kept, Edward was never ashamed to bring home 
a friend, even to a family dinner. He was sure 
to find Isabel in a neat dress, and with her hair 
smoothly arranged. ~ 

Had Lucy’s aunt but exercised more judicious 
kindness in her gifts to Lucy, she might have 
been as happy as Isabel. The money thus ex- 
pended would have been far better in useful 
household furniture, or laid by for a rainy day, 
than in the gewgaws which only made her sigh 
for those things which could alone correspond 
with them ; and as, after the first year, Edmund 
was unable to purchase them, when they needed 
renewal, the only alternatives were, going with- 
out them or running still deeper in debt. His 
experience of the latter had been so terrible to 
him, and he had suffered so much in being teased 
for payment of the bills which he contracted at 
the time of his marriage, that he chose to go 
without these superfiuities which Lucy demanded, 
and this lv. to unhappiness between them. 

Often he was obliged to refuse what he knew 
that his income would not afford for years, if 
ever; for Edmund Blake, when he had once re- 
solved upon any course of conduct, was not the 
one to swerve from it, even at the expense of his 
own peace. So Lucy went on, complaining, 
weeping and scolding alternately, until, at last 
the light of home, which should burn brightly 
and constantly, like the lamp of the vestal, was 
almost quenched. 

Lucy could not apply to her aunt, for she was 
fitting out her own daughters to be married, and 
was glad that she had got Lucy off her hands so 
cheaply ; and, murmuring and envious of her 
cousins, who were making brilliant matches, 
vexed that Edmund had discharged one of her 
servants, leaving household cares upon her that 
she despised, she degenerated at once into a slat- 
tern and a scold. 

“I called on Lucy to-day,” said her cousin 
Clara to her mother, after one of her shopping 
expeditions. ‘“ Really, mother, I never saw any 
one alter as Lucy does; she looked positively 
common this morning, and I think she had been 
crying, too.” 

“ Well, I don’t know why she should be un- 
happy. She has had enough done for her, I can 
answer for it. No girl has handsomer things 
than Lucy had when she married. I don’t think 
I shall buy anything more expensive for you, 
Clara, than I did for Lucy.” 

“That may all be true, mother,” said Clara, 
who was possessed of much better jadgment than 
the rest of the family, ‘‘ but after all, she cannot 


keep up the style, and her things are becoming 
shabby, and Edmund does not, and I presume 
cannot, afford what she would like to have. 
Mother, I tell you there is something wrong about 
fashionable marriages, and I have half a mind, 
though Charles is so well off, to set the girls an 
example of economy, by going to housekeeping 
as plain as my old schoolmate, Isabel Dean. I 
saw her at her door this morning, looking as 
tresh and pretty as ever, with the neatest of morn- 
ing dresses, and the happiest face above it that I 
ever saw. Then I saw Lucy’s face in such 
strong contrast,that it has made me feel miserable 
ever since.” 

“Why, Clara, how you do ran on,” said 
Jane, an elder daughter, who was also coming on 
the list of married people. “For my part, I 
shall set out as grandly as possible. I will not 
have Fred Parker called mean, if you choose to 
have Charles called so.” 

“O, Jane, when will you learn to distinguish 
between meanness and that simplicity which is, 
after all, the strongest type of elegance ?”’ 

“Well, well, Clara, don’t bore mother and 
myself any longer with your strange notions. I 
am willing to take life as I find it, and I trust to 
find it as genteel and elegant as possible, leaving 
the simplicity to you and Isabel Harris. 1 am 
only sorry if poor Lucy cannot carry out her 
taste, which is really very fine. Lucy ought to 
have married higher than Edmund Blake—a 
poor engraver !” 

“ Ednmund Blake is high, Jane ; high in moral 
culture, in, integrity, in everything that consti- 
tutes a man.” And Clara sighed—for, long be- 
fore Edmund had seen Lucy, Clara Conant was 
to him a “ bright particular star,” which he dared 
not ask to shine upon him, and Clara knew it, 
too, but she could not tell him so. 

And then Edmund saw Lucy, and she looked 
so much like her cousin, that Edmund loved her, 
more perhaps on account of that remembrance 
than he would have been willing to own. And 
Clara could not help acknowledging that Charles 
Grainger had never yet come up to her estimate 
of Edmund. Only to herself, however, did she 
own it. To others, she spoke of her marriage as 
all she could ask, and more than she could expect. 


She resolved that Lucy should accompany her 
on her next shopping expedition, and on the fol- 
lowing day she sent a note to that effect, asking 
her to be ready quite early. Dressed in a plain 
light print, with a straw bonnet and a pretty 
stella shawl, Clara went to Lucy’s house at the 
hour appointed, and found her arrayed in her 
very best dress, camel’s hair shawl (an unwise 
present from her Uncle William, a rich bache- 
lor), and a new and fashionable hat, which must 
have cost her at least twenty dollars. Clara 
thought first, that she would refuse to go out with 
her, unless she dressed more suitably for the oc- 
casion, but she knew that it would spoil Lucy’s 
happiness for the day, so they went together. 

On the way, they met Charles and Edmund, 
who had latterly become rather intimate. Ed- 
mund was pleased to see Lucy look so happy, 
and with such a brilliant color on her cheeks, but 
he was rather sorry that she would dress so much 
more than her cousin, especially as Charles had 
whispered as they approached, “see, Edmund, 
is not Clara the very personification of a pure 
and simple taste *” 

When they entered the shops where Clara was 
to purchase, Lucy was surprised at her selections. 
Where there were a few pence difference in the 
cost of two articles, Clara invariably took the 
cheapest and plainest, provided the difference was 
in show and not in quality. At the furniture 
stores, where Charles joined them, Clara pre- 
ferred some very plain, substantial chairs to a 
set of splendid ones, of lighter manufacture. 

“No, Clara!” exclaimed Lucy, “don’t take 
those old-fashioned affairs. These, as you see, 
are of vastly newer style, and the tapestry is 
superb.” 

“True, Lucy, but I really like these on more 
accounts than one. You will perceive that they 
are much better made, are of a fashion that will 
last for years, while the others will be out of fash- 
ion in a year, and have to be replaced.” 

So with everything that was purchased that 
day, and Charles having purposely noticed the 
differences in the prices, and marked them on a 
card, showed Lucy that Clara had saved an ex. 
pense of two hundred dollars in the farniture of 
their parlor alone. 

“ And pray, what is two hundred dollars to 
you, who can afford it?” asked Lucy, pettishly. 
“It is true that we have to pinch enough, but 
with you and Clara, it is quite different.” 


“Two hundred dollars, my good lady,” said 
Charles, “would be a fortune for a little dress- 
maker who works for my sister, and who cannot 
be married, because her lover is too poor to afford 
it this year. This very two hundred dollars shall 
go as a loan to Anna Smith, which, if Clara con- 
sents, we will never require to be paid in.” 

Clara’s eyes showed him how much she en- 
joyed this proof of his liberality and kind feel- 
ings. Lucy went home to rail at their penuri- 
ousness to Edmund. “As if Charles Grainger 
could not have made a present to his sister’s 
dressmaker, without pinching it from his own 
furniture. Ridiculous !” 

“Very much to his credit,” said Edmund, 
“and quite as much to Clara’s.” 

“No doubt you think so,” was the angry 
reply; “economy is your idol, but for my 
part, I do not like to see it in everything.” 

“ Your dress to-day, as contrasted with Clara’s, 
would indicate as much. I thought that hers 
was much more suitable for going round in fur- 
niture stores than yours; and had one been 
called on to designate the richest lady of the two, 
I fancy that I know which would have been 
thought so, judging by the dress.” 

“ Would you have me look like Edward Har - 
ris’s wife ?” 

“Sarely, you would not object to looking like 
a lady of whomsl heard several gentlemen say of 
her, in passing, that she was the best dressed wo- 
man in Boston ?”’ 

“She must have been less dowdy than usual 
on that day, then.” 

“She was attired very simply. A plain 
blue silk, a hat precisely like Clara’s, and a nice 
white shawl, with nice, nay, the most beautiful 
boots and gloves that I ever saw on any lady 
before, were all that she wore.” 

“ You studied her dress carefully,” said Lucy, 
rather shortly. . 

“I did, but it was simply because I was hear- 
ing such commendations of it from practised 
judges like Willent and Thayer.” 

* James Willent! did he notice it?” 

“He did, indeed, and pronounced it perfec- 
tion.” 

Lucy did not answer. She was looking back 
to a dream of her own, when she did not feel 
so hard and envious as she did now, when James 
Willent had been her beau ideal of a perfect man. 
She had lost him by her own dressing at a party ; 
had heard his remark on her bad taste, and had 
shed tears over his remembrance when he went 
away. He had returned now, and the first 
words she knew of his having spoken, were of 
approval of Isabel Harris, and the perfection of 
her dress. It was the drop too much. Lucy 
was worried and fretted all day, and half resolved 
to don a checked apron and wear leather shoes. 
It would please Edmund to have her do so, at 
least she told him so. 

He laughed at her, and she could not bear 
that, and all that day she was peevish and uneasy, 
and on Sunday, she saw Anna Smith “ walking 
out bride,” and that, too, because of Clara 
Conant’s economy, and the sight did not recon- 
cile her to herself, fur had she not urged her to 
spend what she had saved ? 

It was sometime after this, that the voices 
under my window let me into the new secret of 
the difficulties between Edmund Blake and his 
wife. I inwardly resolved, as I retired to bed 
that night, to visit them and watch for myself the 
trouble between them. 

Lucy and I had been good friends in our girl- 
hood. Circumstances had kept us apart, but I 
had always remembered her with pleasure, and 
often had desired to renew my acquaintance with 
her. Now, it seemed to me a positive duty, and 
undeterred by the reflection that people would 
say that, like other old maids, I was meddling 
with that which was not my business, I resolved 
that I would see if I could not restore harmony 
to these discordant souls whose tones jarred so 
painfully on each other’s ears. 

Chance favored me, as it has many gossip- 
ing old women before. I met Lucy in a store 
on Washington Street, where she was trying to 
decide between a blue brocade and a rich plaid, 
and was as anxious looking as if the fate of 
nations depended on her decision. 

I approached her and offered my hand. She 
did not know me, and was distantly polite and 
cold, perhaps because my black dress was getting 
rather shabby, and the glove on the hand that I 
extended, had lost its freshness. 

“I knew you well, as Lucy Eldon,” I said, 


-“and I think you must remember Ann Col- 


chester.” 
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She softened down a little. bere she had 
not quite forgotten that I had watched beside her 
mother the very night that she died, and after- 
wards accompanied the desolate orphan to her 
aunt’s house. Perhaps she had not forgotten on 
whose shoulder she had shed her first sorrowful 
tears after her mother’s death. 

“ My dear lady,” I said, “ I have long wanted 
to see you, and renew our old acquaintance. 
Come to me at Bowdoin Square, some evening 
this week, and I will make you as pleasant an 
evening as I can.” 

She brightened up when she found where I 
lived. She cculd come to see an old friend in 
that respectable locality. Only a few doors from 
the Revere! She would be sure to come. She 
did me the honor to consult my taste in her dress. 
I laid my hand on a brown and blue plaid, which 
she actually took, although it was 
much quieter looking than either of 
those she had been looking at. We 
parted pleasantly, and I felt more than 
ever anxious to do her good. 

Thursday night brought her to visit 
me. We had a social evening— 
talked over auld lang syne, and all 
onr schoolmates. At nine o'clock, I 
asked her if her husband would not 
be there to wait upon her home. She 
blushed and hesitated. She believed 
not—Mr. Blake was not fond of going 
out, except with gentlemen’s parties. 
He did not go much. A tear was 
silently dropping down her cheek. 
“A good omen,” I thought. ‘“ She 
has not done loving him yet.” 

She sat quietly for a little while ; 
but I could see that she was inwardly 
moved. I asked her many questions 
about him, and expressed a strong 
wish to see him. 

“Miss Colchester,” she said, with 
the tears now falling faster, “‘ you are 
my friend; you were my mother’s 
friend, though so much older than I 
am—so much younger than she was. 
I will confide in you, for her sake. I 
know that there is something wrong 
between my hasband’s heart and m 
own. We do not understand eac 
other yet, though we have been mar- 
ried so long. We are growing farther 
apart every day. Iam miserable, and 
I do not think he is, far from it—but 
men do not feel so acutely as we do.” 

“ You are mistaken, dear,” I said. 
“Men feel as acutely, but they hide 
it more than we do. I have been 
sometimes surprised at the depth of 

their emotions, which I consider much 
reater than ours, but not so much on 

surface.” 

Lucy looked up. 

“You are quite a philosopher, 
Ann,” she said. 

It was the first time that evening 
that she had called me Ann. We 
were getting quite familiar. 

*‘ Not a philosopher, Lucy ; only an 
observer. [ am sure, for instance, 
that you love your husband, and that 
any little cloud that may have come 
—— you two, may be easily dis- 

“How do you know that ?” 

I did not tell her that it was by the 
tears that I had seen her shed; but I 
did jadge by that. No woman weeps 
for a man she does not love. I aman 
old maid, but I know that. I had set 
her to thinking, which was all I wented 
just now. Rome was not built ina 
day—but so sure as it was built at all, 
so surely would I rebuild this broken 
— ao the daughter of Mrs. 

on and my own long- friend 
Edmund Blake. , 

I took to visiting Lucy after this, 
often. Edmund was delighted to see 
me, chiefly, I believe, because my 
sober drab gown was a pleasant con- 
trast to Lncy’s high-colored and 
showy dresses. Gradually I drew 
her, without any apparent design, into 
a different circle—a circle where home 
a, a simple but cultivated 
taste, and superior intelligence super- 
sede dress and 2 After her 
marriage with Charles Grainger, Clara 
was drawn into that circle. Isabel 
Harris had long been one of its bright- 
est ornaments, and Lucy was aston- 
ished at the reverence shown to Isabel, 
by persons whose station in life was 
indisputably the highest and best. 
At the homes of these ladies, she saw 
the appendages of wealth and some- 
times, to a certain extent, of fashion. But she 
saw, too, how little they were valued as ‘acces- 
sions to pride or vanity. What was better still, 
Edmund approved her new friendships; and 
when she saw how well he was received, from 
the superiority of his intellect and the purity of 
his character, she began to take pride in him too. 
The discords were resolving into a new harmo- 
ny. The two were no longer Each was 
approaching the other in a new relation. It was 
very gratifying to the old maid to mark this 
change, and to feel that she had not intermed- 
pon for a wrong purpose nor with untoward 
results. 

“T believe that you have really done Lacy a 
aa good by renewing your acquaintance with 

” said mund, one day, when she had 
seemed unusually cheerful happy. “ Before 
you came here so much, she used to pine and 
mope a great deal ; and I confess to you that I 


was rather unkind to her. She loved show too 
well—I, perhaps, too little. Her taste is modi- 
fied, and mine, I think, improved. At any rate, 
we get along happier, and I mean to owe it to 
you, whether you will or no.” 

This was not said in her hearing, of course ; 
but two or three days afterwards, she remarked 
to me how very kind Edmund was, and that he 
had offered to move to another house if she 
ve Did accept his offer, Lucy ?” I asked 

“Did you t his offer, Lucy ?” I asked. 

No—the difference was in the 
rent, and I told him to lay it by for our own cot- 
tage, which we can build next year.” 

“ Bravo! little lady!’ came right out of my 
lips, without knowing it. 

Lacy looked up to see if I was insane. 

“ What do you mean, Ann?” she at length 


STATUE OF DE WITT CLINTON. 

The accompanying engraving represents the 
bronze statue pl over the remains of the 
illustrious De Witt Clinton, in Greenwood Cem- 
etery, on Long Island, near New York city. 
The monument was designed and executed by 
Henry K. Brown for the Clinton Monument As- 


sociation, at a cost of $15,000. The statue was . 


commenced in clay on the 20th of September, 
1850, and was cast in bronze in March, 1852, at 
Ames’s Foundry, in Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
The figure is 10 1-2 feet high, and weighs 2300 
pounds, while the base is 8 1-2 feet high, making 
the whole height from the ground to the top of 
the statue 19 feet. The base is adorned by two 
bas-reliefs, one of which represents the com- 
mencement of the Erie Canal, with laborers, 
engineers, etc., at work, and the other a section 


STATUE OF DE WITT CLINTON, AT GREENWOOD CEMETERY, LONG ISLAND. 


asked, when her surprise permitted her to 
8 


“I mean that Edmund Blake is a noble, good 
man, loving his wife as she now deserves to be 
loved, and that Lucy is a wiser and a better wo- 
man than she promised to be.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“TI don’t see that I have altered much, Ann. 
I am just as wilful and proud, and should be as 

ionate as ever, if Edmund had not grown so 
ind of late.” 

I patted her on the shoulder. 

“You will do, Lacy. Keep on. Edmund 
will have a model wife, by-and-by.” 

“ He deserves it,” said <j the same 


old tendency to shed tears. ‘“ Please God, I will 
do my best to make him happy.” 


I looked up and saw Edmund standing be- 
hind her, and I sli out of the room, to let | 
her find it out. were happy now. 


ot the canal in full operation, bearing boats 
laden with emigrants and merchandise, and sur- 
rounded by groups of Indians and other signifi- 
cant devices. Witt Clinton was born at 
Little Britain, Orange county, New York, March 
2, 1769. His father was a distinguished major- 
general of the revolutionary army, and his 
mother a De Witt, a member of the illustrious 
Dutch family of that name. He was educated 
at Columbia College, where he greatly distin. 
guished himself and studied law. At an early 
age he was elected a member of the legislature. 
In 1801 we find him a senator of his native State. 
In 1813 and 1814, he was mayor of New York, 
and in 1817 elected governor of the State almost 
unanimously, both of the t parties of thet 
day uniting to do honor to his talents conscrated 
by long public service. The distribution of his 

cial patronage weakened this wonderful pop- 
ularity, but he was re-elected in 1820. During 


his second official term, though a formidable op- 
position had sprung up, he was able to carry his 
great project of internal improvement by means 
of the Erie Canal, on which so much of his fame 
rests, and in 1822 declined offering himself as a 
candidate. The action of the senate, however. 
in depriving him of his office as one of the board 
of canal commissioners, in 1823, produced a re- 
action of popular feeling in his favor, and ~ - 

in put up for governor and triumphan 
In Teas was in elected, died 
in office, of a catarrhal affection of the throat 
and chest, which, bein lected, ended fatally. 
He died suddenly while sitting in his library, 
February 11, 1828. His death occasioned uni- 
versal sorrow in his native State, and was felt 
throughout the Union. Mr. Clinton was a man 
of noble presence. In private life the purity of 
his character, his benevolence, chari 
and kindness won the hearts of 
who approached him. He was an in- 
defatigable student and hard worker. 
He interested himself in the cause of 
science and literature, and received 
high honors from societies devoted to 
their culture. His various political 
speeches, messages, and literary and 
scientific discourses display his ability 
and industry. He took an interest 
in every praiseworthy movement go- 
ing forward. His public career was 
marked by high ability, e , dig- 
nity and spotless integrity. He had 
many opportunities of amassing a 
fortune, but never availed himself of 
his position and influence to advance 
his pecuniary interests. A total abne- 
gation of self distinguished his whole 
career. He deservedly ranks among 
the greatest men of the Empire State, 
and his name is worthy of all the 
honors that have been bestowed upon 
his memory. 


MOURNING CUSTOMS, 

A French writer gives a summary 
of the different observances 
mankind relative to mo 
faneral ceremonies, which we think 
will interest our readers. All the 
world, says he, are acquainted with 
the grandeur of the Roman obsequies 
games. Greeks also 

urnt the corpses of distinguished 
men, with funeral feasts and the la- 
mentation of hired weepers, though 
they generally displayed a less sump- 
tudus grief and better regulated piety. 

The jans buried their dead ; the 

Se a ate yt the Indians en- 

velo them, for preservation’s sake, 

in a sort of locker; the Egyptians 
embalmed and dried them, exhibited 
them on festal days, placed them at 
the table among their guests, guarded 
them as their most precious posses- 
sions, and loaned and borrowed mon- 
ey on these strange | me In our 
time, the custom of dancing at funer- 
als is only practised in Tndia and 
among some savage nations ; but fu- 
neral entertainments still prevail in 
many European countries. Among 
others the ceremony of interment is 
solemn and silent, which nevertheless 
does not interfere with the wish that 
all may be forgotten as speedily as 
possible. We observe more ostenta- 
tious rites for persons of consequence. 

Their carriages follow them to the 

graves, and sometimes their horses are 

paraded, which having been made to 
fast, seem to partake of the affliction. 

The Orientals, from whom we borrow 

this custom, went further—they made 

the horses in funeral possessions weep, 
by blowing a ay powder up 
their nostrils. In Italy the mourni 

. was formerly white for women, an 

brown for men. In China it is white ; 
in Turkey, Syria, and Armenia it is 
blue; in Egypt, yellow ; in Ethiopia, 
gray. Each of these colors had, origi- 

a. its mystical signification. White 

is the emblem of purity ; celéstial blue 

indicates the space where the soul 
ranges after death; yellow, or the 
tinge of dead leaves, exhibits death 
as the end of all human hopes, and 
man falling like the leaf of autumn; 
gray represents the color of the earth, 
our common mother; and black, the 
funeral costume now adopted through- 
out Europe and America, is an allu- 
sion to the eternal night. In Eng- 
land, the sovereign never wears black ; 
he is clothed in dark purple as mourn- 
ing. Till the reign of Charles VIII, white was 
the funeral garb in France. The Emperor Leo- 
pold, who died in 1705, used to suffer his beard 
to grow in disorder during the whole period of 
mourning. In this he imitated the Jews. The 
dowager empresses never left off weeds, and 
their apartments were hung with black till their 
death. ‘The Chancellor of France is the only 
person who never wears mourning. The broth- 
ers, nephews, and cousins of popes never wear 
it; the happiness of having a pope in the fam- 
ily is too great to allow them to be affected 
even by his death. 

But the most remarkable of all these usages 
is, perhaps, that of the people of those ancient 
nations, who dressed themselves as women when 
they lost their relatives, in order, it is said, that 
the ridicule attached to their vestments might 
make them ashamed of their grief. — Scientific 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PEACE BE WITH YOU! 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYE. 


Parting words, with these I leave you, 
Blessing as I would be blest ; 
This shall be my benediction, 
This my prayer for peace and rest. 
Life has care and toil and danger, 
Thou wilt have a cross to bear; 
But since Jesus bore it meekly 
Shall not we life's sorrows share? 


Peace be with you!—memory lingers 
With a sigh o'er scenes of yore; 
Evermore—ah! must I leave you? 
Echo answers—evermore. 
Yet my thoughts will oft be mingled 
With kind words and deeds of thine, 
And if clouds I eer remember, 
I will deem the fault was mine. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 
Pour forth the oil—pour boldly forth ; 
It will not fail, until 
Thou failest vessels to provide 
Which it may largely fill. 
Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love bas overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we ccase 
Such channels to provide. 
. The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 
« For we must share if we would keep 
That blessing from above : 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have— 
Such is the law of love.—TRENcH. 


WAR. 
War is honorable 

In those who do their native rights maintain ; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak ; 
But is in those who draw the offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable 
As meanest office of the worldly churl.— Bate. 


HEART SPEAKING. 


But that which issues from the heart alone 
Will bend the hearts of others to your own.—GogrTue. 


Gdliter’s Gusy Chaie, 


GOSSIP WITH THE BREADER. 

— Town and country—which is best?” This isa ques- 
tion endlessly discussed by urban and suburban resi- 
dents. Just now the out-of-towns have their triumph. 
They have survived the trials of winter and early spring, 
the infliction of great coats ang mufflers, and frozen or 
muddy feet, and can point exultingly to the glories of 
nature by which they are surrounded; the comforts and 
luxuries the g earth prod for their benefit: 
their barns filled to bursting with fragrant hay; the 
sweet pure milk their Devons, Durhams, Ayrsbires, and 
Alderneys yield them; their potatoes fresh from the 
earth; their vegetables sweet and succulent; their juicy, 
nourishing fruit. Then the pleasant evenings—the pure 
breezes of the hills, the bright dewy mornings, all these 
are blessings that the summer residents of cities cannot 
realize. The latter must bide their time, anticipating 
the operas, concerts and lectures which cannot be trans- 
ported to the country, and with which they have perfect 
liberty to taunt their suburban friends, when the sharp 
biting frosts have ravaged the fair face of nature, stripped 
the woodlands and chained the now placidly-gliding 
streams in icy fetters...... The perusal of a letter from 
the seat of war the other day, describing the intoxica- 
tion produced on a young soldier by his first battle, re- 
minded us of what Goethe says of the “cannon fever” 
which he experienced when he accompanied his friend 
Karl August, in 1799, as a travelling companion On 
one occasion he rode to an exposed position on which 
Kellerman’s artillery was playing. ‘In these circum- 
stances,” he says, ‘“‘I was soon able to remark that 
something unusual was taking place within, and I paid 
close attention to it, and still the sensation can only be 
described by similitude. It appeared as if you were in 
some extremely hot place, and at the same time quite 
penetrated by the heat of it, so that you feel yourself, as 
it were, quite one with the element in which you are. 
The eyes lose nothing of their strength or clearness; but 
it is as if the world had a kind of brown-red tint, which 
makes the situation, as well as the surrounding objects, 
more impressive. I was unable to perceive any agitation 
of the blood, but everything seemed rather to be swal- 
lowed up in the glow of which I speak. From this, then, 
it is clear in what sense this condition can be called a 
fever. It is remarkable, however, that the horrible un- 
easy feeling arising from it is produced in us solely 
through the ears. For the cannon thunder, the howling, 
whistling. crashing of the balls through the air, is the 
real cause of there sensations. After I had ridden back 
and was in perfest security, I remarked with surprise 
that the glow was completely extinguished, and not the 
slightest feverish agitation was left behind.”...... A re- 
‘cent correspondent informs us that Paris is sad enough 
just pow. Hie says: “To one who knows the gay capi- 
tal well, the melancholy look of 81] the principal streets 
and avenues is but too apparent. If there are stiil a few 
fine equipages which roll silently along the Champs 
Elysees, the solemn black of occupants and servants con- 
trasts mournfally with the bright b.ue and gold, green. or 
brown liveries which ‘ was their went.’ The young gen- 
tlemen, ‘scions of a noble house,’ whose greatest de- 
light consisted in the fastest possible horses, and the 
lightest possible tilburies, dogearts, and phaetons, are no 


longer to be seen; they have gone to the war.”’......All 
history, says Emerson, easily resolves itself into the biog- 
raphy of a few stout and earnest persons... ...Colonel 


Abram Duryee, the able commanding officer of the 
Seventh Regiment of New York, has tendered his resig- 
nation to Brigadier General Hall. Colonel Duryee is one 
of the most accomplished and thorough disciplinarians 
in the country, and his withdrawal from the military 
service would be a public loss......Alphonse Karr, the 
talented author of “Les Guepes,” and various other 
works, relates that he lately sent for his tailor to make 
him a coat out of a piece of cloth he had purchased. 
“Can’t do it,” said the tailor; “there isn’t stuff 
enough.” Karr then sent for another tailor, who, after 
carefully measuring the material, undertook to make the 
coat. In due time the garment was delivered, and Karr's 
first visit was to the first tailor. “There!” said he; “‘ be- 
hold me in the coat from the very stuff you said was in- 
sufficient! You see there was stuff enough after all!” 
“Very likely,”’ said the man of measures, with imper- 
turbable coolness, ‘‘ very likely; but the son of the tailor 
who made it is not so big as mine!”......When Rev. 
Baron Stow, D. D., of this city, was at Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria, he was announced in the city papers 
as der Herr Baron aus Amerika—My lord, the baron, 
from America!......The following statement by Mr. Wil- 
liams, editor of the Utica Morning Herald, rather jars 
with popular notions: “In no country on the conti- 
nent, with the possible exception of Switzerland, are the 
annoyances of the passport system less than in Austria. 
In this respect she is at present far ahead of France. 
Her »inisters in foreign courts exact no fee for Visas, 
nor is 4 single Visa required from the time one enters 
her dominions until one quits them. This reform in 
reference to passports is of somewhat recent date, and is 
due to the personal efforts of the emperor.”......A re- 
cent letter-writer thus describes Garibaldi’s personal 
appearance: ‘‘ Garibaldi is a short, thin, nervous-look- 
ing man, a decided blonde; but his little gray eye has 
the sparkle of polished steel. His hair is cut as short as 
possible. He wears his beard, but there is nothing strik- 
ing about it—you see hundreds just like it on the boul- 
evards; it is beginning to be sprinkled with gray. I 
don’t know whether he is cruel or not; he looks gentle, 
and one would give him absolution without asking for 
confession. He is even so civilized as to wear a pince-nez, 
as his eye-sight is failing. He does not look as if he was 
more than forty years old, but he is fifty-three.”......A 
correspondent of the Trinity (Cal.) Journal says: It is 
rumored that when the express arrived at one of the sta- 
tions on Lower Trinity, with a blooming widow in charge, 
& justice's court, then in session, was adjourned for ten 
minutes, to give the attorneys and jury a sight at crino- 
line. .....Mr. Beecher says a cow is the saint of the barn- 
yard. She eats, ruminates, digests, and in short lives 
for the sake of others. She could be fat if she was only 
Selfish, but nothing can well be more devoid of all beauty 
than a genuine milker. She economizes beauty that she 
may be profuse in milk......As many as seventy Wis- 
consin editors have been on an excursion to the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. .....A child in Albany was kicked by 
a horse, whose vicious habits were known to the owner. 
The child died, and the case came up before a coroner’s 
jury, who looked into the statue book, and rendered a 
verdict of “ guilty of manslaughter in the third degree ” 
against the owner of the horse. .....A letter from Casale, 
in the Salat Public of Lyons, says: I met, yesterday, in 
the Piazza Savonne, a French light infantry soldier, with 
& sparrow perched upon his shoulder; the soldier smok- 
ing, the sparrow chirruping. “ You breed birds, my 
brave fellow?” said I. The man smiled, and answered, 
“This is an orphan from Montebello. The day of the 
fight, on leaving the village, we chased the Austrians 
across the fields. Bullets whistled among the trees like 
hail, and this poor bird, quite young, being terrified, fell 
from its nest on my arm. I thrust it into my shako, which 
had been pierced through by two balls, and thought no 
more of it until, on returning, I felt something scratch 
my head, and then I said, ‘ it is my little prisoner ;’ and 
to the surprise and great amusement of my comrades, I 
produced him. I have kept him since, and now we love 
each other dearly, ‘do we not, Montebello?’” Andashe 
spoke he held out his finger to the bird, which hopped on 
it without hesitation. I begged permission to buy Mon- 
tebello a few cherries and to caress it. Catullus would 
not have kissed more tenderly the bird of Lesbia than I 
did that sparrow......A leading drug house informs a 
morning paper, in view of the ginseng excitement in 
Minnesota, that the autumn is the time to gather gin- 
sing, and that the root dug in the spring is valueless as 
an article of export. Perhaps the Minnesotans, by root- 
ing up the Big Woods so thoroughly, have rooted out the 
crop, and thus destroyed the goose that might have laid 
the golden egg. .....The lighting of Paris is now effected 
by 1595 oil, and 14,000 gas lamps, fed by 1,464,236 feet of 
pipes, and supplying nearly 560,000 cubic feet of gas. 
Daring six months all the the lamps are lighted every 
night, and during the remainder of the year a certain 
number for part of the night......A family of nine per- 
sons came near losing their lives, in Clinton county, N. Y. 
Arsenic had been mixed with some flour, for the purpose 
of killing rats, but a servant, not knowing this, used the 
flour to make a pudding, from which all partook. By 
timely aid, their lives were saved .....A Paris correspon- 
dent of the Newport News, says that so far from no news- 
paper correspondents being allowed to follow the army, 
the princip:] papers of that city have their ablest writers 
at the seat of war......In the early history of Harvard 
University corporal punishment was one of the most 
common means of correction—the tutors chastising the 
students at discretion. By the college annals it appears 
that when one Thomas Sargeant was publicly whipped in 
the hall, the exercises were opened and closed with 
prayers......The town of Varese, says the Milan Gazette, 
has decided that its principal promenade shall be called 
the Corso Victor Emmanuel [I., and the principal street 
Garibaldi. .....A marble shaft recently erected over the 
remains of Aaron Burr, in the graveyard at Princeton, 
N. J., has been mutilated and broken by some persons 
unknown. The shaft was erected by stealth, no one 
knowing who put it there. 


Loreign Sutelligence. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT. 


What would be thought of a professor in one of our 
Ll who tended to teach ali of the classic and 


Matters in General. 

The armistice concluded between the allies and the 
Emperor of Austria, the announcement of which took 
every one by surprise, and sent up the French and Eng- 
lish funds, has not yet produced the effect predicted by 
those who profess to be political prophets. Time must de- 
termine the effect of the measure.—If Germany come not 
to the rescue of Austria it is all over with the latter 
power in Italy. But there are threatening ti 
in the G federation which may require the re- 
turn of Napoleon to Paris.—Garibaldi is manceuvering 
with consummate skill to shut off the Austrians from 
the mountain passes —An exchange of Austrian and 
French prisoners has taken place.—Russia continues to 
assure Germany that she has no occasion for alarm or in- 
terference.—It is said that the French will sustain the 
action of the pope in sending troops to Perugia.—At the 
battle of Solferino a balloon was used to signal the ap- 
proach of the Austrians.—The harvest in Algeria has 
been got in.—D'Israeli declined a b tey on his re- 
tirement —Mr. Dallas our American minister, expressed 
his sympathies with the Italian liberals in a recent 
speech.—In the British Parliament, Lord Lyndhurst 
strongly advocated vigorous measures of defence, both on 
sea and jand. He thought that a regular militia force of 
100,000 men ought to be maintained, and an equal force 
of disembodied trained militia. He regarded the asser- 
tion that France had no wish to invade England as un- 
deserving of consideration. England ought to live in 
perfect independence of French forbearance, relying only 
on the vigor of the people. Lord Granville deprecated 
the introduction of a topic of so delicate a nature. He 
thought Lyndhurst’s remarks were calculated to annoy 
and irritate the French. He spoke, however, as did other 
members, in favor of strengthening the military and 
naval defences. 


The German States. 

The London Times asks: What has Germany to fear? 
What has Belgium? The best thing they can do is to re- 
main neutral so long as the war is localized in Italy, and 
in the meantime to take a lesson from the lamentable 
breakdown of the boasted military system of Austria. 
The giant has collapsed at the bullet of a French rifle. 
Discipline, physical strength, the commissariat, the strat- 
egy, the transport—everything has failed in the hour of 
trial, excepting only the courage of the men, who have 
been marcb®d up, famished, sleepless, and sun-stricken, 
to be shot down without a chance of even selling their 
lives dear. 


Statue of Lord Clive. 

Baron Marochetti’s bronze statue of Lord Clive has 
been erected within the railings of the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s grounds, opposite the new buildings of the 
Board of Trade and Privy Council, London. The figure 
is of colossal proportions, standing erect, the left hand 
falling down and holding the hat, the right resting on 
the side, a little above the hip. The style of its execu- 
tion is broad and massive, and the attitude is uncon- 
strained and easy. 


Italy and France. 

The liberation of Italy is a European necessity—the 
most that its enemies could do is to postpone it at an im- 
mense cost of suffering. The French government has 
defined the objects for which it fights, and in order that 


natural sciences? People would simply say that the hu- 
man intellect was insufficient to such a purpose, that in 
order to teach one science thoroughly-and well, all the 
faculties of a man’s brain are required for that one pur- 
pose. The professor may and should be a proficient in 
all the sciences, but he can be an ezpert in but one, and 
80 we have professors of Greek, professors of Latin, pro- 
fessors of mathematics, etc. But now let us apply this 
principle to medicine, where its truths are equally ob- 
vious. Can it be reasonably expected that any physician 
can become a professor, or expert, in every branch of 
medicine, and properly understand all of the innumer- 
able forms of disease, and treat any especial one ae per- 
fectly and understandingly as that man who makes a 
particular study of one only, and has time to expend all 
of his mental powers upon that alone? Most certainly 
not. 

This fact is now so obvious and indisputable, that we 
find intelligent men and physicians acting upon it in a 
philosophical manner. One devotes his study and pro- 
fessional skill to the treatment of the eye and ear, an- 
other makes a life-long practice and study of the lungs, 
a third practises solely as a surgeon, and so on. 

In exemplification of this we have Dr. R. Greene of 
this city, devoting years of study and incessant practice 
to the cure of Cancers, and hence his unequalled success 
and wonderful discoveries in the treatment of this wide- 
spread affliction. In this department of medical treat- 
ment, and the cure of Scrofulous Humors, we candidly 
believe that he has no superior in this country, if in the 
world, and few persons even in Boston are aware of the 
i t of busi t ted at the ‘‘ Indian 
Medical Institute,” at the head of which Dr. Greene is. 
After studying the various systems of medicine, and 
finding that they had not the basis of nature, Dr. Greene 
turned his attention to the study of nature’s laws—spent 
several years in travel, and received much useful infor- 
mation from those children of nature, the red men, 
whose habits and system of medical practice he thor- 
oughly investigated, and which has greatly assisted him 
in the development of a system, having nature for its 
foundation, and science for its superstructure. 

About ten years ago. Dr. Greene located in Boston, 
when the success of his treat t was brought more 
fully before the public, and his sphere of usefulness en- 
larged. His allopathic friends viewed his success with a 
jealous eye, and his practice was animadverted upon in 
one or two of their medical journals in no very dignified 
. terms. That he was successful in all ordinary diseases 
was admitted; but they were slow to believe that he was 
able to cure Cancers and Scrofulous Humors. To con- 
vince them and the public of his success, he published 
facts in regard to cures of such cases, giving the names 
and residence of such petsons who were willing to have 
their names used, so that any one could be satisfied of 
their truthfulness. H® also preserved specimens of can- 
cers as they were removed, that they might be examined 
by the doctors, or by the public. Several hundreds of 
these cancers, some of enormous size, soon accumulated, 
having been put up in glass jars, where they have since 
remained on exhibition at his rooms, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, to which the public have free access. 

These incontrovertible evidences of success brought 
out the press in his favor, and drew around him a large 
number of friends who were interested in the common 
cause of b ity. The busi at the office so in- 


it may sheathe the sword as soon as they are obtained, it 
wisbes to preserve the political character of the war. 
Nothing short of hard necessity would induce it to give 


the war a re y 


The French Republicans. 

What may be the secret wish or hopes, or even fears of 
the Emperor Napoleon, it is difficult to guess; but that 
the final advantage is not intended to be left to him may 
be divined by the exultations of the revolutionary party, 
who, in spite of all he has done towards the liberation of 
Italy, clearly look to a state of general confusion for the 
realization of their own peculiar theories. 


Hunt’s Poems. 

Leigh Hunt announces a forthcoming edition of his 
poems to form ‘‘an absolutely final collection of all the 
verses from my pen which have appeared in print, in 
whatever vehicle of book, periodical or pamphlet, boyish 
or other crudities exeepted.”’ 


The Philippine Islands. 

Sir John Bowring is preparing for the press an account 
of his late visit to the Philippive Islands, in the British 
steamer Magicienne, with special reference to the ports 
of Lomboango, Hollo and Saul, which have lately been 
opened to foreign commerce. 

Rewarding a Composer. 

Felicien David received from the French minister of 
state, the sum of five thousand francs, as a reward for 
the talent displayed in his grand opera, ‘* Herculaneum.” 


The French Laureate. 

Mery, the imperial laureate of France, lately produced 
at the opera an ‘Occasional Hymn,” set to Auber's 
music, which was received with intense enthusiasm. 


French Pamphiet. 

Emile Girardin is engaged in writing a pam phlet, under 
the title of “* The European Equilibrium,” which is con- 
sidered in the light of a supplement to * The War.” 


Madame Ristori. 

Madame Ristori has been offered, by an enterprising 
American, twenty thousand dollars a month to visit the 
United States in her professional capacity. 


Death of a Grand Duchess. 

The grand duchess dowager, mother of the Princess of 
Prussia, and sunt of the Emperor Alexander, died re- 
cently at Weimar. 


Russian Opera. 
Madame Chartom Demeur has been engaged at St. Pe- 
*rsburgh, to fill the place of Madame Bosrio. 


d that it became necessary to relieve Dr. Greeve 
from the details of his practice, in order to make his ser- 
vices available toa larger portion of those applying for 
treatment For this purpose, and by the advice and co- 
operation of influential citizens, an organization was 
formed under the name of the “‘ Boston Indian Medical 
Institute.” Not that the practice was crude, like that of 
the Indian, but based upon the Indian system, or natu- 
ral priociples, har izing with natural laws, and avoid- 
ing the use of poisonous drugs. Under this organization 
the Institution has become the most popular Medical 
Asylum in the country, where patients are daily received 
and successfully treated. 

Very many common physical afflictions arise from a 
diseased condition of the blood. This is peculiarly with- 
in the line of Dr. Greene's practice, and hence the great 
number of cases treated by him with such unvarying 
success, under the aspects of Liver C laint, Dyspepsia, 
Heart Disease, Dropsy, Female Complaints, Disease of 
the Stomach, Bowels, and Kidneys, Rheumatism, and 
various other diseases. 

Invalids who are disposed to use sible means, in a 
sensible way, for the restoration of health, are confident- 
ly referred to Dr. Greene as a safe counsellor, and to the 
institution over which he presides, as affording facilities 
for obtaining health not to be found elsewhere. 

For further information concerning this mode of prac- 
tice, read a pamphlet descriptive of treatment and proof 
of cures, which may be obtained free by addressing 
R. Greene, M. D., 86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


New Mousic.—Oliver Ditson & Co, 277 Washington 
Street. have published, in elegant 8vo form, with neat 
binding, Haydn's Sacred Oratorio, the (Creation (com- 
posed in the years 1797 and 1798) in vocal score, with a 
separate accompaniment for the organ or piano forte, 
edited by V. Novello. 


Knitting Worx: A Wen or many Textures. By B. P. 
SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington.) Boston: Brown, Taggard 
& Chase. lvol. 12mo. 1859. 
The American who has not heard of Mrs. Parti 
has never heard of railroads and steamboats or the - 
laration of Independence. For fifteen years her quaint 
sayings have been in everybody's mouth. One some 
ay ago, the old re | took it into her head to publish a 
it went hke wildfire. The other day she resolved 
to publish another book, and here it is, rich, racy, funny 
overflowing with humor, and with “ pictures to match % 
from the pencil of that accomplished artist, Hoppin. To 
be a little serious, Mr. Shillaber, the originator of Mrs. 
Partington, is a * fellow of infinite jest,” a poet ellas 
a humorist, and, which is not always the case wi - 
thors, an excellent citizen and man. He deserves suc- 


cess, has obtained and will obtain it. His last book will 
be perhaps his greatest hit. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PoR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents 
line. ts must be sent Ono 
vance the period of their Pome s our 


No. 22 Winter 8 
SOMETHING NEW. 


A Liquid Coffee Superior to All. 


4» ~ undersigned has the pleasure to announce that 
he has perfected arrangements for the manufacture 


REAL FRENCH COFFEE, 


which he claims will equal if it does not surpass the best 

Coffees of the Cafes of Paris. It is made under the direc- 

tion of Mons. J. J. Fontarive, of Paris, who is familiar 

with the French — ss, and a single trial of the article 
will satisfy everybody that it is 

The Best Coffee in the Werld. 
For hotels and eating-houses it is invaluable, as a cup 
of the most delicious coffee can be made at a moment's 


notice. 
It is put up in ooh pint and half-pint bottles, and 
sold at a very moderate 
For sale wholesale and retail at our. 
PRINCIPAL TEA WAREHOUSE, 
198 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Also—At the Branch Stores, 
110 COURT STREET, 
65 UNION STREET, 
89 BEACH STREET. 
664 WASHINGTON STREET. 
july30 THOMAS G. WHYTAL. 4w 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


WERFUL single leds Microscopes for 35 cents. A 

fly’s leg resembles a bear’s paw; the smallest insect 
a form debts seasten. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
Room No. 2. 4w july30 


VS NAME in Gilt Letters, (adhesive ) 
Size 1 inch, ome cemt each; 2 inches, twe 
cents; 3 inches ‘three cents, etc., with red ~*~ to 
pay return pos . Grand chance for agents ! al- 
ihabets, one ioch, for $1; two inch, 8 for $1; ‘os 
neh, 6 for $1—assorted colors. Address 
GEORGE K. SNOW, 
PATHFINDER RAILWAY GUIDE OFFICE, 
july30 38w Boston, Mass. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Coe.’s 
AMERICAN, Frenca, Hom@oparaic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
Preparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 


Cocoa Sticks, Hom@opatsic aNd Diere- 
tro Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND Crackep Cocoa, 

Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three- of @ century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recomme by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. 0. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant wy T. V. Brundige, Balti more; 
pen Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
general "WALTER BAKER & Co., 

Dorchester, Mass. 


G, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Neo. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
ay at the ag rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 


rincipal cities. 
“ernp WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as ted. 
WM, DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney 


JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
25 State St., Boston. 


ngs, and cc ntains over 400 pages, and, we supp 


IMPORTANT 
> 


—tTo— 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN. 


We would respec: ep | announce that we have become 
the Publishers of that Valuable and beautiful Work, 


MILCH COWS 


—aND — 


DAIRY FARMING, 


THE BEST BOOK EXTANT ON THE SUBJECT, 


Comprising the Breeds, Breeding and Management, in 
Health and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the Selec- 
tion of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
Method; the Culture of Forage Plants, and the Produc- 
tion of Milk, Butter, and Cheese; embodying the most 
recent improvements, and adapted to Seoning in the 
United States and British Provinces; with a Treatise up- 
on the Dairy Husband “f=! Holland ; A which is added 
Horsfall’s System of Dairy 


BY L. PLine, 
Se 'y of the Massach 


FULLY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
180 ENGRAVINGS. 
12mo. 416 pp......... Price $1 25. 


h of Dairy 
Ay M. Wood and Dr. J. H. Dadd 
worth many times the cost of the book. 


+, Ai 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Mica | Cows AND Dainy FARMING. —Charles L. Flint of 
Boston, Secretary of the » tts Board of Agricul- 
ture, is the author of a new work upon a subject never 
before fully treated in this country, which, if we mistake 
= will —- the most valuable for universal use 

ers that has ever been published in this coun- 
ie is scarcely anything worth knowing, about 

= a to select a cow, how to treat her, and how to make 
butter and cheese, that cannot be found in this volume, 
which contains numerous illustrations, besides its con- 
cise language, carefully written from all the best author- 
ities, and much personal observation. It isa work that 
was much needed, and one that in recommending we 
shall do good to the farming interest. It is published on 
paper, clear type, with many well cut wood engrav- 


BENZOLINE! 
BENZOLINE!! 
BUY A BOTTLE OF BENZOLINE! 
Because it will remove 


GREASE FROM CARPETS. 
Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM WALL PAPER. 
Because it will remove 
GREASE FROM TABLE COVERS, 
Because it will remove . 
GREASE FROM DRESSES. 


B it will 
GREASE FROM HATS. 
Because it will remove 
PAINT FROM COATS, 
B t 
STAINS FROM GLOVES. 
Because it will leave . 


NO STAIN BEHIND. 
© Bettle, and is sold 


Because it is only 35 Cents 
KE, who warrants it. 


at 15 Winter Street by 0. P. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Conspmarors or Cun. 

A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 

adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 

ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Proraer 
or THE Boumer Watp. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 

II., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 


PAPER WAREHOUSE: 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos. 89 anp 98 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 


Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tiens of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Coelered 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 

ap30 3m 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 
y gm public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
bm} a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
de equally as tender the when 
poe over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F.. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield 8t. 


WANTED. 
500 active on men to act as local and travelling 
agents. ina a bustaess easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
req No patent medicine or book business. Full 


may 28 tf 


» will 
sell for $1 25—New York Tribune. 

This work is marked by the cl and ity 
which have characterized Mr. Flint’s previous pane 
tions. It contains an account cf the most enlightened 

ractice in this country; the details of the dairy hus- 
feodey of Holland, and the most recent and productive 
modes of management in English ae embrac- 
ing a large amount of practical and scientific information 
not hitherto presented to the American public in an 
available form.— Salem Gazette. 

We recommend the work to every one who keeps a cow, 
or intends to do so.— Ohio Farmer. 

We recommend it as a matter of economy; because, if 
studied, it cannot fail to impart facts of more value to 
most dairymen and —- -women than several times its 


cost.—New En, ‘armer. 


It should be in the hands of every owner of a cow.— 
Vermont Stock Journal. 


Tt can but rank asa American Dairy Book ,— 
the best, we have no hesitation in saying, yet issued upon 
the subject.— Country Gentleman 


Cows anp Dairy Farmine.—This is a well writ- 
ten work, affording a great deal of highly valuable infor- 
— respecting the topica treated. It is both thorough 

com ractical, and does not urge expensive experiments, 
whic are alike beyond the reach of the ordinary farmer, 
and doubtful in their results. The directions are clear, 
minute. and abundantly illustrated, with i 
[~~ oned, and sharply cutlined cuts. The chapter on the 
ry Husbandry of Holland, translated from the German 
of Ellerbrook, a professor in the Agricultural Institute at 
Zeyst, is extremely entertaining as well as instructive. 
Every custom in this department ‘which has obtained 
ong that cleanly and diligent people, is at least worth 
knowing. since they spare no pains to sustain the reputa- 
tion which their butter and cheese has obtained both in 
Europe and America. Indeed, all the suggestions in this 
volume are worthy of consideration. U no subject 
do we so much need scientific and practical instruction 
as upon that of husbandry io its various branches. and 
nearly all that is contained in this book will be found 
both useful and important.— Boston Journal. 


Mr. Flint possesses every qualification for the task he 

= undertaken, patience in research, @ love for the sub- 
great opportunities for information, a scholarly 

a, and an acquaintance with all the theories and s 
tems on neat stock, and the management of the ake 
which have prevailed. and he has performed an espentes 
service for the farmers of this country in furnishing 
them with this complete manual.— Goward’s Register. 


The more we examine the book the better we like it. 
To say that it is superior to any work hitherto published 
on that subject, is not enough; it is a better book of its 
kind than we had hoped to have an opportunity of 
welcoming b. the shelves of our agricultural library.— 
Wi ‘armer.. 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 
HE liver, being the great purifying organ, arrests in 
its substance many morbid products. the fertile 
sources of disease. The PERUVIAN SYRUP stimulates 
the liver to the performance of its functions, lesvens the 
evils of bad digestion, and thus acts at the same time in 
& restorative and preventive manner. 


1 16, 00 BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY has 
e reached this remarkable circulation 

in four years and ie rapidly increasing. One hundred 
pages of original in each number. Fully illus- 
trated. Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 


in the world for a whole reer. 
M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. . tf. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION.—Tbis is the best 

iscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the. topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches. biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for ®3 a year, and for 
sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per co 

. M. BALLOU. Boston, Mass. 


Cool Soda with Iced Syrups. 
ROWN’'S Soda Water, drawn through Nichole’s Pa- 
tent Syrup Apparatus, every syrup being packed in 
ice. Also, Brown's Ilock and Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 
Washington Streets, and at his saloon ma atjeining the post- 
OTice juvel8 


VOR RALE.—A few wood cuts at this on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a dist 
x engraving is desired, will be en by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. tf. 


PUBLISHED BY 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents through- 
out the country. 

N. B.—Copies will be sent, post: on receipt of 
the advertised price. A dollar 
stamps may be enclosed and sent by letter to the pub- 
lishers, for a single copy. Or ten copies will be sent to 
any address in the United States, postage, or freight paid, 
for ten dollars. 

Any bookseller, periodical agent, or Leyes can 
Procure @ copy by mall, if requested, at the wholesale 


Agents wanted in e county in the United States, to 
d of this new and instructive work, which is in 
universal demand, and which needs sz to be seeh and 
examined in order to be that 


poe given free to all who enclose teu cents and 
dress GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
Hookset, N. H. 


“Can it be Done 
“NERVOUS” AND “ png 
MALE COMPLAINTS,” Scro- 


fulous Humors, (Canker, Salt Rheum), and Dy sep 

with its attendant horrors, cured without medicine 

best remedies ever known for Sore es, ~ and Total 

Blindness. Read my “‘ Book of In‘ respecting 

the Nutritive Cure,” (sent to you for one dime) and learn 

how these things are done. 

july16 4w AROY SUNDERLAND, Boston, Mass. 

N ULLER’S PIANO METHOD—In English and 
rman. Revised by Julius Knorr. Two parts. 

Price of each, $2. Complete in one volume, $3. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 


277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


TONE DOLLAR. -4 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and er printed illus- 
trations are given in each ber of the 

(> Two pages of finely executed, ccigianl humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

tO Over twelve hundred of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(>> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

co It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen > ton experience on the Boston press. 

voted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 

alam misceilany, wit and humor. 

Co Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 115,000 copies! 

(> Any person my one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Miagasine for one year. 

pt x copies 4 Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. Boston, Mass. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


> Pho phs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 
ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to oar office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in sy desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 


and intelligent for whom it was designed. 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published September 1, 1859, 


A new and enlarged edition, uniform with the above, 
of another v@luable Agricultural Work, by the same au- 
thor, to be issued in the same elegant style, entitled a 


Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants, 


Comprising their Natural History, comparative Nutritive 

Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, and 
+= of Grass Lands. Fully and beaw y 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Ce., 


13 WINTER STREEP, BOSTON, 


an ext ly trifling cost. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


PARSONS GIBBY, - 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
jy23m = NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


SAgEne FOR THE MILLION !—We will send 
for a whole year, to any person who forwards us &:3, 
Ballou's Pictorral, an elegant frst, class illustrated weekly, 
and Baliou's Doilar Monthly, ornamented with 
engravings, and ove hundred pages of origival reading in 
each number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass 


a MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned tn cne week. 


h a. 


y of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lapy or tus 
Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivairy. This is 
a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 

Written for us by. NED BUNTLINE. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Taz Dump Dwanr or 
ConsTaNTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


FITZ-HERN: or, Tas Rover or rue Inise Szas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Wanpentve 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tas Hunter Spr oF 
Virncinta. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him #0 ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by.,......... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tus Paivaresr or Tus Penos- 
scor. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tus Scour or rus Sus- 
Qquamanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful pepiod. 

Written for us by........ ....Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tux Sprnir or tux 
Wave. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by...,..... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tus Rerevias- 
TORS AND Mopgrators. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 


State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 
Written for us by............Dm. J. H. ROBINSON. 


~PAUL LAROON: or, Tux or Antuies. 


This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the A/teenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by...........S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE SEA LARK: or, on Quaproon or Louisiana. 

This is a graphic and tic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tus Spranisn Cava- 
uizr. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........-8YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tuz Buccanezr or tux 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of ita scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, p d by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote, 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE; or, Tux Roven’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quartet deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for ua by..... Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 

RED HAND: or, Tue Cavisen ov tne Encusn Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered so closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which -he 
writes. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue or Coasr. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mess 
( For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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